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An Inn Where 
There ls Room 
lor the Christ 
of Bethlehem 


HINESE ORPHANS on their knees before the Child of Bethlehem. 
C The picture is so simple and plain. Yet it holds the beauty that for 
two thousand years has lured the missionary over foreign trails—the 
breathless beauty of the truth that whereas these little ones always 
belonged to God, now He belongs to them. The Babe of Bethlehem is 
their Brother, and they know it. They can go through life hand in hand 
with the Son of God, like Him increasing in wisdom and grace before 
God and men. 


This is the Christmas gift of the Passionist priests, the Sisters of 
Charity and the Sisters of St. Joseph, to the war-battered, wretched 
people of China. How welcome a gift to boys and girls born into a 
world that is a cataclysm of hatred. The dismal myth of their pagan 
beliefs is supplanted by the reality of the Christ of Bethlehem; by His 
warm love, His strength, His Holiness. 


It is your Christmas present, too, because you have made it possible 
for the missionaries to do all this. Your support of their relief work 
in China reaches more than the wounded and starving bodies of the 
war victims. It gives the Chinese an opportunity to taste the peace that 
the world cannot give; the joy and security of comradeship with Christ 
our Saviour. We offer our most sincere thanks to all who have con- 
tributed and who will in the future send their offering to: 


THE HUNAN RELIEF FUND © THE SIGN © UNION CITY, NEW JERSEY 
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EDITORIAL 


| GIFT FOR THE SON OF MAN @ 


W 1n in Asia, war in Europe—and on earth peace 

to men of good will! The chant of angels and 
the voice of Christ Himself seem drowned out in the 
thunder of guns and in the excuses, attempted justifi- 
cations and bitter denunciations which are poured 
forth on the radio. 

We have become so interested in changing boun- 
daries. in suppression of minorities, in proposed mili- 
tary tactics that little thought is given, even at 
Christmas, to the timeless mystery of the Son of God 
becoming Man. 

There would be no human decency in us—much 
less Christian charity—if we were untouched by the 
misery which has come to millions. There would be 
no spark of kindness left in our hearts, were we not 
aroused to plead and to demand that justice be done 
to the oppressed. 

But in the light of Christ's Nativity and in the 
warmth of its love, let us bear in mind that our first 
and most important duty in life is to make the Incar- 
nation fruitful for ourselves and for others. Unless 
that principle rules us we shall be listed only among 
the ineffectual mortals who 
strive in vain against evil. With the inciting urge of 
such a faith, there is no limit to our power for good. 


( 


sood-intentioned but 


) ur Divine Lord has so elevated and emphasized 

the dignity of man by sharing our human nature, 
that belief in Him is the most compelling of forces. 
it strengthens us individually to resist all that would 
corrupt and besmear us. It raises a standard and sets 
a code which inspires loyalty. It lays on us the strict 
obligation to regard others with honor, justice and 
love. 

Those who belittle Christmas, and the larger num- 
ber who miss its meaning, deserve our pity. Even in 
their disbelief and indifference they have inherited 
some of the benefits Christ scattered among men. 
They enjoy some of the mercies and Christian tradi- 
tions which have not altogether disappeared even 
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among those who do not know Him. But they are 
without the core, without the spirit, without the heart 
which only faith can give. 

So it is not Christians kneeling at the Crib, adoring 
an Infant, singing carols of joy who are the sentimen 
talists. They are realists. Whether in furs and finery 
or in rags, they acknowledge that Christ chose poverty 
and weakness and the hard things of this life. They 
worship an Infant Who grew to manhood, climbed a 
hill and was crucified. They face the fact that no 
matter how much comfort or wealth or joy God gives 
them, in some way they too must bear a cross. 

The dreamers of dreams, the deluded who clutch 
at unrealities are those who will not kneel and adore, 
They fear to look into the face of God—even though 
He comes to them as an Infant—because they tremble 
to see truth in His eyes. They know that if they yield, 
they must give. They would yield if they knew how 
much He offers in return. 


T HESE are simple, ordinary truths to Catholics. We 

make the sad mistake of presuming that others, not 
of our Faith, understand them. Perhaps that is the 
reason why our zeal ebbs low—and why we bring 
so few, by our words and example, into the Church. 
We plan and choose and spend to please with gifts 
at Christmas time. Is there any reason why we should 
hold back, in spiritual selfishness, the greatest gift 
of all? 

Anticipated greetings for the approaching feast of 
Christmas are extended to all the readers of THE SIGN. 
We pray that Our Divine Lord may bless you and 
reward you for your friendship and for your support 
of our missionaries in China. May He inspire you to. 
be His messengers to those who know Him not! May 
your own faith be strengthened by your untiring, 
efforts to help others believe in the Son of God made 
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STAR OVER BETHLEHEM 
By Mary Fabyan Windeatt 


Hlustrated by Robert Allaway 


You had. no scepter and no crown, 

O little Child, that night come down 
As prophets wrote of old. 

A stable was Your only home 

To hide You from the wrath of Rome, 
To shield You from the cold. 


Tonicnt the flaming seraphs sing 
The ancient glory of their King 
While bullets whiz and whir. 

O little One, within the hay. 
Our cyes have seen a better way 
Than ‘this of mournful myrrh; 


Have seen a reign. O Prince of Peace, 
Where men are one and battles cease 
To blast the world in two. 

The god of greed is marching by 
But we have seen a sign on high 


And follow alter You. 
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rom Hunan 


By MOST REV. CUTHBERT M. O’GARA, C.P. 


‘Taroven the courtesy of THE Sicn I am happy to 
be able to send to each and all of you my choicest 
Christmas greetings and best wishes for the New Year. 
{nd it is eminently fitting that I should take this op- 
portunity of expressing my deep and humble apprecia- 
tion for your co-operation and generosity which has 
enabled us to assist in alleviating the tribulations of 
the afflicted people of China. The anniversary of the 
coming of the Prince of Peace still finds this great 
country rocked in the throes of violent warfare. Ach- 
ing for peace as only a country can whose centuries- 
old tradition is one of tranquil, serene existence, she 
is, nevertheless, constrained by the instinct of self-pres- 
ervation to repel force by force. We, as the emissaries 
of the Prince of Peace, constantly seek to lessen these 
awful horrors and indescribable miseries. 

“The Hunan Relief Fund” has been the medium 
through which the offerings of our good benefactors 
have come to us. This splendid response to various 
appeals made in the pages of Tue Sicn has made it 
possible for the Vicariate of Yiianling to engage in a 
number of relief projects and to insure the continued 
success of our efforts along such lines. The personnel 
of priests, Sisters and lay Catholic workers has been 
expending itself in these charitable works. Yet without 
the wholehearted assistance of our benefactors, the 
work of relief could never have reached the remark- 
able peak which has been attained. 

Chis Vicariate, situated as it is in the very heart of 
China, early became a sanctuary for refugees who had 
been driven from their homes in the populous prov- 
inces of the east. Here they arrived, penniless, homeless 
and destitute. But they found the Catholic Missions 
awaiting them with open arms. Camps were estab- 
lished in different localities as necessity and means per- 
mitted. Here in Yiianling, which is the center of 
Vicariate relief activities, there are two large refugee- 


camps each sheltering 300 impoverished war-victims. At 
a nearby outstation there is another colony of some 600 
living in houses rented by the mission for the purpose. 
The Luki Mission houses 150; the buildings of the 
Chiaokiang Mission, an outstation of Supu, accommo- 
dates 200. At Chihkiang a shelter has been erected for 
200 or more; at Yungsui, on a property loaned by the 
local municipality, is a camp for 200. Arrangements 
have just been completed with the Magistrate of 
Chenki whereby the Mission is to care for 300 refugees 
in the women’s catechumenate; in Yungshun the city 
authorities have graciously given the Mission the loan 
of a nearby temple which is being put in readiness to 
house another 200. 

These camps are not mere pauper stations. They offer 
temporary havens where refugees are given the oppor- 
tunity to re-orientate themselves, to pick up anew the 
strings of life and to prepare themselves for rehabili- 
tation some day in their old homes. Many enjoyed 
good stations before, others have suffered shattered 
prospects, still others confidently await the time when 


they can fulfill the hopes conceived and born of ad- 


versity. 

The care of these refugees, moreover, while it is 
the most general of our relief efforts, does not consti- 
tute the one and only relief work. Emergency hospitals 
both in Yiianling and Chihkiang play large and im- 
portant roles in our relief endeavors. Almost daily 
the cities and towns of this Vicariate are subjected to 
frightful and devastating bombings. Innocent and de- 
fenseless non-combatants—women, children and aged— 
find death raining from the skies. After some of the 


bombings the receiving yards of the hospitals re- . 


semble the confines of slaughter houses. Mangled bodies 
lie awaiting attention from doctors and Sisters. ; 

Out in the scenes of the bombings are the priests, 
Sisters and lay first-aid-workers searching the ruins for 



























































the wounded. The unfortunate dead are passed by for 
the time being while the injured—those with smashed 
limbs or without limbs, those torn and bleeding from 
flying shrapnel, those seared with horrible burns, 
those no matter how sickeningly disfigured or mis- 
shapen but in whom a spark of life remains—are loaded 
on stretchers and sent to join the pathetic, moaning, 
lacerated assemblage. 

Words are inadequate to describe the horrors which 
are now a daily experience. The screeching siren which 
warns of the near approach of the carriers of death. 
The heart-rending sights of a terrorized populace in 
headlong flight to the scant safety of surrounding 
hills. The roaring drone that comes ever nearer and 
then finally reaches its deafening crescendo as the huge 
silver bombers appear overhead. With nothing to op- 
pose them they leisurely, exasperatingly, cruelly, take 
sport in adding to the terror of the fear-stricken people 
by circling with maddening, majestic precision around 
and around and around the city. 

Then the nauseating swish of released bombs like 
diabolical Gargantuan whispers to be followed imme- 
diately by earth-rocking explosions as the bombs shat- 
ter themselves in devastating impacts. The blasts of 
concussion rend and tear. The earth quivers and 
trembles as though smitten to its foundations. Fire 
belches upwards. Thick clouds of dust and smoke rise 
heavenwards. Earth, stone and iron rain down on all 
sides. Above the rumbling echoes of the first blasts 
come the smashing barrage and shattering impacts of 
more and still more death-dealing, earth-rending, life- 
shattering detonations as cascade upon cascade of 
destruction thunders down from the sky. Not until 
these pitiless birds of human prey have disgorged them- 
selves of their last lethal missive does the cataclysm 
cease. And then the doleful aftermath—havoc, misery, 
agony, death—tragic and soul-searing. 

Such is life today in many parts of the Vicariate 
of Yiianling. Yet amid such ravages of war the Church 
is busy on her mission of mercy and succor. The risks 
and the dangers are not few, but the consolations, too, 
are many. Great is the number of those who are being 
brought into contact for the first time with the beauty 
and the truth of our Catholic faith. Unalloyed charity 
deeply touches them. From the realization of what 
is being done on their behalf they seek to know the 
motives which actuate those who so unselfishly minister 
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to them. They marvel to learn of Christian charity. 

From a merely humanitarian point of view who 
dares gainsay our labors for the afflicted people of 
China? But our motive goes deeper, infinitely deeper, 
than that. “So long as you did it to these the least of 
My brethren, you did it also to Me.” There is the 
motive. The homeless and destitute refugee is the 
homeless and destitute Christ. The torn and mangled 
air-raid victim is Christ mangled in one of the mem- 
bers of His Mystical Body. The sick, the afflicted and 
the abandoned, all are one and the same eternal Christ. 

Our Divine Lord has promised an eternal reward 
for even a cup of water given in His name. Shall He 
be unmindful of far greater charity given not only in 
His name but in a spirit of faith in His Mystical Body? 
And who will share in this reward? Surely those who 
have not only left all things to follow Him but who 
have willingly exiled themselves in a foreign land there 
to minister to His suffering members. But we are not 
alone in this magnificent work. Narrow, indeed, would 
be the scope of our labors were it not for the zealous 
and generous assistance which you, kind benefactors, 
have given to us. You are foreign missionaries in spirit 
and your name is legion. By your prayers and by your 
financial aid you have made this work possible. And 
we are profoundly conscious of this. Thus it is that 
we missionaries in China are happy in the thought that 
a great reward is yours, a share in the eternal recom- 
pense which God has laid up for those who have la- 
bored for the extension of His Kingdom on earth and 
for the succor of His Son’s Mystical Body. 

“And on earth peace to men of good will.” So the An- 
gels heralded the coming of the Prince of Peace. These 
words have ever been the inspiration of those who have 
fought under the standard of Christ. Here in the depths 
of China, in the midst of a terrible war, we have 
raised aloft the standard of Our Redeemer, becoming 
all things to all men that we may save all. Bound by 
the ties of faith and charity, we await with you the 
Saviour’s natal day with its boundless joys and its limit- 
less graces. May the Infant Saviour graciously reward 
your fine generosity to a cause so dear to His heart 
and may He bless you all exceedingly with a fulness 
of His consolations. Finally, may the spirit of peace and 
good will which the Infant Saviour came on earth to 
renew, possess your hearts this Christmastide. May its 
joyous influence gladden each day of the ‘new year. 
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@ WHEN Fr. C. C. MarTINDALE, S.J. 
5 to The Clear Hill, he is 
1g us On a pilgrimage to one 

10st famous shrines of Mary 
Europe. It is to Our Lady of 
Czestochowa that the devout Polish 
are turning with increased 

luring their native country’s 

hour of trial. In England there have 
special public services in her 
The Catholic Truth Society 
Eccleston Square, London, S.W. 1) 
has distributed tens of thousands of 
copies of the famous painting of our 
Lady and the prayers of the devo- 
tion to which an indulgence is at- 


Chis is but one further work of 
veal of this author whose activities 
and writings seem endless. At Har- 
row and Oxford his high scholastic 
record pointed to a brilliant future. 


Preacher, lecturer and author, he has lived a full and 





Fr. C. C. Martindale, S.J. 


cetic life as a defender ‘of the Church which he 


loves so passionately. His books, articles and pamphlets 
ire too well known and too numerous for listing. 


ha 


which give us an insight on Car 





Covelle Newcomb 


e THE GREAT Carpina of the Oxford Movement still 
s a large and devoted following. From his imperish- 
able writings CovELLE Newcome has gleaned passages 


convert of fourteen years, she is the 
first Catholic in her family in many 
generations. Her grandfather, Col. 
James P. Newcomb, migrated from 
Nova Scotia to Texas where he 
founded and edited fifteen or more 
of the first newspapers in the South- 
west. Under Governor Davis he was 
Secretary of State. From the open 
spaces of the Lone Star State, the 
author came a few years ago to New 
York City. 


@ FrRom his crowded days and nights 
in war-distraught Hunan, the Most 
Rev. Curnspert O'Gara, C.P. has 
taken time out to thank the readers 
of THE SicGn for their generous sup- 
port of our missionaries. In A Mes- 
sage From Hunan he paints a stir- 
ring picture of the misery and the 
mercy which stand out sharply on 


the Chinese scene. Don’t miss reading it! 


© Wo would ever think of finding an Orchard at the 
End of Broadway? Don’t bother looking for it the next 


time you are in New York. CourTENAy SAVAGE has sim- 


ply used the title for his piece of fiction this month. 
He was born in New York City of parentage that was 
a mixture of Irish, French and English. Eventually the 


dinal Newman and 
Social Justice. 

It has been a 
pleasant labor for 
her, since she has 
followed him as a 
guide from her 
school days. Study- 
ing at Washington 
University, Hunter 
College, New York 
and Columbia Uni- 
versities, she did her 
Master’s thesis on 
Cardinal Newman. 
At present she is en- 
gaged in preparing 
a children’s life of 
that Churchman. A 
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Irish won, even to 
the point of bring- 
ing him, as a con- 
vert, to the Faith of 
his forefathers. He 
was educated here 
and there and at 
twenty wrote his 
first short story to 
overcome paternal 
persuasion that he 
go into business. 
The third story sold 
and ever since he 
has been writing fic- 
tion, plays, motion 
picture and _ radio 
scripts, having suc- 
cess with all. 





Courtenay Savage 
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Tuere is at least one thing to be grateful for in the 
present war: that to date hundreds of thousands of 
men have not been slaughtered in attacking what are 

; almost impregnable _ lines. 
The full force of conflicting 
armies has not been un- 
leashed. Bombing of civilian 
centers has been postponed. 
What is behind the delay? Plausible theories have been 
advanced: it is to be principally an economic struggle; 
blockades are to strangle the enemy into submission; 
diplomatic jockeying is not yet over; the Western Pow- 
ers are waiting for internal revolt in Germany. One 
or more of the guesses may be true. 

Are we too sanguine in hoping that, during this lull, 
somewhere there is a road left open that may lead to 
peace? Can no voice penetrate the councils of those 
who rule the destinies of men, to warn them—even at 
this late hour—of the disaster into which they are hurl- 
ing themselves? True, there is injustice, greed, the lust 
for power. These evils also run riot in individual lives. 
But they are restrained by the overwhelming stand of 
the majority of good men. 

Unfortunately we do not have among nations thie 
arbiter of law—the final, irresistible judge whose sen- 
tence must abide. There is one to whom the nations 
might turn with every assurance of justice. Our holy 
Father, the Pope, is respected and venerated even by 
those not of the Faith. His passionate and reasonable 
pleas for peace have been acclaimed throughout the 
world. But rulers who hate Christ Himself are unwill- 
ing to heed His Vicar. It must occur to the more in- 
telligent leaders, who would be willing to call on the 
good offices of the Pope, that in the break from Rome, 
centuries ago, they lost not only a common bond of 
faith, but a Father to whom they might appeal in their 
hour of desperate need. If they openly admitted this 
.they would be taking a long step forward toward the 
future peace of the world. 


A Suggested 
Road to Peace 


Mutrpriep by millions are the sufferings that grip the 
people of Nazi and Red Poland. For every one of the 
32,000,000 souls in that divided country is exposed to 

the spiritual dangers of god- 


The Plight of less and pagan _ regimes. 


3 Though it is far too soon 
Catholic Poland and too difficult to obtain 


an accurate account of in- 
evitable persecution, hints have come from Moscow that 
No time is being lost in the drive against religion. The 


tadio stations in Russia’s capital have acknowledged ° 


the truth of reports that members of the clergy have 
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been executed. Following the same propaganda lines 
as were used in Loyalist Spain, the Reds charged the 
priests were killed for resisting the Communist army. ° 
But, as John W. McCormack declared last month in 
the House of Representatives, “they were murdered 
in Christian Poland for the same reason that they have 
been murdered for twenty years in Soviet Russia— 
priests, ministers, rabbis—because they were messengers 
of God and doing the work of God on earth.” 

In the Polish territory occupied by Germany there 
are 17,000,000 Catholics; in the slice handed to Russia 
there are 7,300,000 Catholics. To these, in the Red- 
ruled portion, are added 4,000,000 Poles of the Greek 
Orthodox Church. The weakness, the fear, the help- 
lessness of these millions will be exploited to turn them 
away from God. Brute force, deceit, starvation, are tools 
which have been used successfully in the past by those 
who hate Christ. 

Appalling physical sufferings as well as tragic spirit- 
ual dangers are now the lot of the Poles. European 
observers calculate that well over a million of these 
heroic people will die of hunger and cold this winter. 
In the United States many agencies are already func- 
tioning to collect funds for organized relief. A number 
under Catholic auspices are appealing for prompt co- 
operation to meet this urgent need. Those who are 
blessed with comfort and an abundance of this world’s 
goods should heed the cry which comes from this 
glorious, stricken people who will one day rise again 
to their place of honor among Christian nations. 


Whar has been termed the new Soviet foreign policy 
is indicated in the speeches by Premier Molotov on 
October gist and November 6th, and in the manifesto 
of the Communist Interna- 
tional. It is really a return 
to old Communist methods. 
The “new line” was the pol- 
icy adopted three or four 
years ago. It included the peace front, the popular 
front, the democratic front and the anti-fascist front. 
These “fronts” are now abandoned and the Reds are 
going back to the old effort of directly arousing the 
workers of the world against war and against their 
capitalist, imperialist rulers. 

The present rulers of Russia are above all else Marx- 
ist revolutionaries. To them the western nations, 
whether their form of government be democratic or 
fascist, are all equally capitalistic and imperialistic. The 
Communist manifesto includes the “ruling classes” in 
Germany among those waging an imperialist war. It 
is a fundamental Marxist belief that the capitalist sys- 
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tem will be destroyed by a war between rival capitalist 
imperialisms. It is the devout hope of the Russian 
Marxists that the present European war is the one 
which will give the coup de grace to the Capitalist 
system. 

lt is not difficult to see the part which the Russian 
keds hope to play. They will conserve and increase 
their strength by remaining neutral—although their 
neutrality will not prevent them from playing the part 
of the vulture, as they have already done in Poland 
ind the Baltic States. When the great nations of West- 
ern Europe have exhausted themselves-in a death strug- 
gle, which the Reds will prolong by giving aid as 
needed to the weaker side, they will step in as the 
arbiters of the final settlement. What this will mean 
it would take very little effort to imagine. 

Mr. Douglas Woodruff expresses the opinion that the 
present regime in Germany is preparing the way for 
Communism: “Germany cannot survive under its pres- 
ent rulers because they themselves weaken their country 
by themselves attacking those basic things, religion, 
paternal authority and family rights which are the de- 
lense of a people against degradation. The Nazis may 
appear in history as the precursors of German Com- 
munism, and it will be easy work for the historical 
lecturers to explain how Hitler sowed for Stalin to 
reap, how Hitler taught the children that the State 
was everything, that they must denounce their parents’ 
ialk in the home and live in and for the Reich exclu- 
sively, and that on natures so prepared the Communist 
edifice was in due season built.” 

Certainly the Communist leaders in Russia see in this 
war the opportunity that they have long awaited for 
the spread of Communism. That is the explanation for 
their sudden change of tactics. 


Persipoenr Wooprow Wuson’s statement of August 
igth, 1914 echoed the sentiments and resolve of the 
\merican people when he declared: “The effect of the 
war upon the United States 
will depend upon’ what 
American citizens say and 
do. Every man who really 
loves America will act and 
speak in the true spirit of neutrality, which is the spirit 
of impartiality and fairness and friendliness to all con- 
cerned. ... I venture, therefore, my fellow countrymen, 
io speak a solemn word of warning to you against that 
deepest, most subtle, most essential breach of neutrality 
which may spring out of partisanship, out of passion- 
ately taking sides. The United States must be neutral 
in fact as well as in name during these days that are 
io try men’s souls. We must be impartial in thought as 
well as in action, must put a curb upon our sentiments 
as well as upon every transaction that might be con- 
strued as a preference of one party to the struggle 
before another.” 

On April 2, 1917, the same President stood before 
Congress and asked that body to declare war, saying 
on that occasion: “With a profound sense of the solemn 
and even tragical character of the step I am taking 
and of the grave responsibilities which it involves, but 
in unhesitating obedience to what.I deem my constitu- 
tional duty, I advise that the Congress declare the re- 
cent course of the Imperial German Government to be 


Neutrality 
Then and Now 
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in fact nothing less than war against the Government - 


and people of the United States; that it formally accept 
the status of belligerent which has thus been thrust 
upon it.” 

If that volte face has any lesson for us today it is 
that neutrality is not a permanent state in which we 
constitute ourselves by one intense resolve, taken at 
the moment and then forgotten. Neutrality is not a 
legal condition of lasting security into which we legis 
late ourselves by a set of laws which we place on our 
statute books. Neutrality does not present a problem 
which admits of an immediate solution valid for the 
duration of hostilities. 

Quite the contrary. The difficulties of maintaining 
neutrality will go on increasing the longer hostilities 
last. The conflict will become more desperate as the 
belligerents approach exhaustion. The more desperate 
the struggle, the more readily will they cast caution to 
the winds in the treatment of neutrals in the hope of 
some immediate advantage. Sentiment will become 
more and more engaged for one side. 

Urging neutrality at present would seem to be a case 
of “killing a dead horse.” We are all resolved to be 
neutral. But then so were we from 1914 to 1917—and 
yet we got into it. The longer hostilities last in Europe 
the firmer and the more frequent should be our resolve 
to keep out. 


Know ence, scrupulous impartiality and tireless labor 
are necessary qualities in the making of an historian. 
Interest in his subject often brings partial compen- 
sation. But in recent years 
perhaps no more pleasant 
task has come to any his- 
torian than to the Rev. Dr. 
Joseph Code in his prepara- 
tion of the Dictionary of the American Hierarchy. For, 
digging into the annals of the past one hundred and 
fifty years, he has unearthed treasures of which Amer- 
ican Catholics should be forever proud. 


Our Frontier 
American Bishops 


Scouts, Indians, hardy farmers, soldiers, rough - 


miners—all these help to make up the picture which 
comes to mind when we hear the word “frontiersmen.” 
Unfortunately many of our historians have failed to 
describe the heroic proportions of the early American 
Bishops who were laboring, founding schools, building 
cathedrals in the Mid-West, the South and the Far 
West long before there were any large white settle- 
ments. Cultured Du Bourg of New Orleans, zealous 
Rosati of St. Louis, Loras—the educator, John Baptist 
Lamy of Santa Fe, Bardstown’s Flaget and David, 
pioneer Machebeuf of Denver, Fenwick in the wilds 
of Ohio, Baraga with his law degree from Vienna, 
sterling John Carroll—these are but a few of the 
Bishops who helped to build our country. 

Most of them were not natives of our land. They 
came here to devote themselves wholeheartedly to the 
gigantic task of keeping pace—very often of setting 
the pace—for our westward march. Spanish, French, 
German, Irish, Italian blood ran in their veins. They 
exiled themselves and found in America a home. Their 
monuments are churches and schools, hospitals and 
universities, Catholics and good American citizens. 
Now that their history has been partially revived, it 
should not be allowed again to grow dim. 
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Father MacKinnon apportioned to each 


For a narrator to begin at the 
beginning of any story is impossible. 
Like life, events are shaped in the 
womb of Time, and their beginnings 
trail back into time-darkened ave- 
nues of forgotten lives, unknown 
circumstances, and unrecognized in- 
fluences. Only after they are born 
is there a story to tell, and narra- 
tors, quite naturally, begin with the 
birth. 

That is the way it has been with 
the “Antigonish Movement,” that 
remarkable socio-economic opera- 
tion that has commanded the world’s 
attention with its transformation of 
starveling hamlets throughout east- 
ern Canada into communities of 
self-supporting, self-respecting peo- 
ple. It was born within the past 
decade: its birthplace, St. Francis 
Xavier University in the Scotch 
Catholic center of Antigonish, Nova 
Scotia: its parents, dynamic little 
Father “Jimmy” Tompkins and the 
Reverend Doctor Coady of the Uni- 
versity. ‘Throughout Nova Scotia, 
Prince Edward Island, Newfound- 
land, Quebec, and even in some of 
Canada’s western provinces, it has 
generated credit unions galore, con- 
sumers’ co-operatives, and important 
producers’ co-operatives in lumber, 
fish, farm produce, livestock and 
other products. And in the usual 
fashion, stories of this accomplish- 





Decorations by 
Paul Kinnear 


family the share that he felt was fair 


ment have all begun either with 
its parentage or with the details of 
its birth. 

It was poking around in the re- 
cesses of my own memory, that I 
came upon a trilogy of trifling, un- 
related incidents which happened 
long before the beginning of the 
Antigonish Movement. In the light 
of hindsight, those remembered 
trifles assumed a new importance— 
not intrinsically, but as_ illustrative 
of thousands of incidents, quite as 
unnoticed and trivial, which built 
up a condition requisite to the 
Movement’s life: an attitude on the 
part of the Antigonish Scotchmen 
who first received it, without whose 


acceptance it would have died 
aborning. 
For it must be understood that 


those blue-eyed, strong-jawed Nova 
Scotians, who have, characteristi- 
cally, a stubborn loyalty to priestly 
leadership in religious matters, have 
an equally stubborn spirit of inde- 
pendence in earthly matters. When, 
therefore, they decided to follow 
the Fathers from ‘Saint F. X.” in 


Betore the 


Heginning 


By JOSEPHINE MacDONALD 





the program which became the 
Antigonish Movement, it was not at 
all because they felt they must, nor 
because they tend to be docile fol- 
lowers of anyone, but wholly be- 
cause generations of experiences had 
taught them that their priests’ con- 
cern for their temporal welfare usu- 
ally worked out to their advantage. 

And my three little memories 
were atomical contributions toward 
this unwonted Scotch receptivity: 
the story Old Rod Campbell had 
told us so often, as children, of the 
Bliadhna Na Min Budhie (Year of 
the Yellow Meal), my mother’s tear- 
ful reminiscence, when Father Mac- 
Pherson died, of the time he had 
“no fish to go with the potatoes” in 
the glebe house, and my own recol- 
lection of Father Malcolm LeBlanc’s 
overalled legs sticking out from un- 
der a tractor on his farm some two 
decades ago. ... 

* * * * * 

Old Rod Campbell remembered 
the Bliadhna Na Min Budhie with 
that amazing clarity of detail with 
which old people retain some chosen 
incidents of their youth. Indeed, we 
children, much as we enjoyed hear- 
ing the story, would have preferred 
his memory of it to have been some- 
what less persistent than it was. 
For when the talkative old hermit 
dropped in at our house for his 
weekly visit, (a part of his syste- 
matic circulation of the Cove which 
netted him two good meals a day, 
year in and year out) none of us 
could so much as push away a crust 
of bread without his taking advan- 
tage of the opportunity to remind us 


Memories of the Year of the Yellow Meal, of Father MacKin- 
non, of Father MacPherson Who Had “No Fish to Go With 
the Potatoes” and of Overalled Father LeBlanc Help Us to 


Understand the Origins of a great Modern Social Movement 
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he hardships that the children of 


Saint Andrews went through in 
[ mind the time,” he would be- 
eprovingly, “when I thanked 
God on my knees every night for 
it of yellow meal that would 
p body and soul together.” He 
ff, then, on the story. And 
ugh he tried to tell it in the 
nonizing manner considered be- 
1ing to a Scotsman of three score 
en, it remained, in spite of 
efforts, the memory of an eleven- 
id lad for whom danger held 
hrill than anxiety. In detail 
old it, savoring each word, so 
it lasted until long after the 
ps were lit and it was time for 
to make his way back to his 
in the woods. 
summer of 1851 had seen 
lrought in the country about Saint 
Andrews. Never before, within the 
ry of the oldest immigrant 
trom Scotland, had rain failed that 
never since that year has 
uuntryside known its complete 
ck. But that summer, grain stalks 
ithered while they were still but 
rassy blades, root vegetables shriv- 
eled in the ground, garden greens 
sprouted and died. When early au- 
tumn came, there was nothing to 
harvest—nothing at all to depend 
for the winter ahead but the 
,eagre yield from traps, and snares 
nd fish lines. 
[wouldn’t matter so much 
Old Rod used to puff into 
his queer little tin-covered pipe, 
1 railroad a few miles away 
an telegraph office right here, 
hese things they call mortgages 
to get money out of. But in them 
days—God!—there was hardly what 
vou’d call roads at all, let alone 
oads with rails onto them. And no- 
had any money, nor ever need- 
ed any. They’d always lived from 
the ground and the waters, and 
traded their work with other men, 
and they'd had all they needed.” 
Halifax, the nearest supply cen- 
was one hundred and fifty or 
more long, long miles away from 
Saint Andrews by boat, and almost 
over half-made roads and 
wood trails. But it was not alone 
the arduousness of the journey to 
Halifax that gave the situation its 
hopelessness. Some of the grown boys 
und unmarried men made the jour- 
n search of jobs anyhow, to’‘re- 
the pressure of hungriness at 


and 


is fal 


home, and others would gladly have 
made it, but they had no money to 
buy supplies when they got there, 
nor means of bringing them back to 
Saint Andrews. It never occurred to 
those people, so bred in self de- 
pendence, that there was any al- 
ternative to paying or doing 
without. They could not pay; they 
must do without. (What a fine time 
Old Rod would have had for com- 
parison on that point, were he liv- 
ing today!) 

It was from this situation that 
Father Colin MacKinnon (“God rest 
his soul,” Old Rod never failed to 
add reverently) rescued his people. 

After Mass one bleak fall morn- 
ing, Father Colin crooked his finger 
beckoningly at one of the few daily 
worshippers. “Alec!” he whispered. 

Alec hurried to the sanctuary, his 
face questioning. 

“I want to go to Halifax to see 
what I can do about getting food 
for the parish for the winter, Alec. 
Could you give me a day’s ride as 
a starter? My legs can do a better 
job later if your horse saves them 
the first thirty miles or so.” 

In an hour they were on the road 

Even for the priest it was difficult 


He looked up at the congrega- 
tion and confessed falteringly: 
“I had forgotten, my dear men, 
that I have no fish in the house 
to go with the potatoes for your 
dinner tomorrow” 
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to persuade Halifax merchants tg 
send food to the moneyless people 
of Saint Andrews. Argument came 
easy to Father Colin, as it does to 
most Scotchmen, but his hammeri 
arguments alone could not overcome 
the hard fact of impecuniosity, He 
had to resort to pleading and beg. 
ging as well, and begging was sheer 
torture. Finally, however, having ar- 
gued, pleaded, and begged, and hay. 
ing given his personal note as se. 
curity, he received the promise of 
one shipload of corn meal. 

Back at Saint Andrews, Father 
Colin told the news; and the vigil 
began which Old Rod remembered 
so well. 

Farmers from every clearing and 
cove wandered in to the Landing 
to wait for the coming of the vessel. 
Fires were built near the wharf to 
warm the watchers and to light up 
the nights. Anxious, prayerful hours 
passed: agonizing hours for parents 
of small children, thrilling hours of 
suppressed excitement for the chil- 
dren themselves. When at last the 
ship appeared, a great shout went 
up from the vigilants, and every 
foot of its approach was measured 
until its wash licked the wharf. 
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December, 1939 
Father MacKinnon appointed 
himself food administrator and, 


there at the wharf, apportioned to 
each family the share that he felt 
was fair. To himself he gave the 
smallest portion, with the teasing 
explanation, “I want to get a step 
higher than the rest of ye in heaven, 
for my extra fasts.” 

The hungry and monoto.ous 
Year of the Yellow Meal was never 
forgotten by any of those who lived 
through it. But centered in its drab 
memory was the bright spot of 
Father MacKinnon’s effort for his 
people. And in the bond of confi- 
dence and friendship that ties priests 
and people of Nova Scotia together 
js one short, vivid strand, woven al- 
most one hundred years ago by 
Father Colin MacKinnon of Saint 
Andrews. 

+. * * * * 

Father William MacPherson, whom 
my mother mourned so keenly, was 
not like Father MacKinnon. A dif- 
ferent sort of strand he wove into 
the tie between priests and people: 
a strand of homespun white. Faced 
with the practical difficulties that 
had confronted Father MacKinnon, 
it would scarcely have occurred to 
Father William to make the _ busi- 
nesslike trip to Halifax. Rather, he 
would first have given away the last 
cumb from his own poorly stocked 
cupboard, and then he would have 
got down on his knees and prayed, 
with great humility and complete 
faith, to Saint Anne, to do something 
for his people. And Saint Anne 
would undoubtedly have fixed up 
the situation for him somehow... . 

I was a child in Father William’s 
day, but I remember him well. He 
was tall and rather softly stout; and 
the Gaelic sermons he gave in his 
gentle, reasonable voice, were in- 
variably concerned with the virtues 
of good Saint Anne. 

Mother knew of Father William’s 
private self-denials through being 
one of the few confidantes of his 
sister and housekeeper, Maggie. To 
hard-working Maggie MacPherson 
her brother’s self-disregard was a 
constant source of exasperation. She 
had, “a little pride in having things 
nice, and plenty in the house,” she 
told him unremittingly; but Father 
William could keep nothing that 
anyone else needed, and poor Mag- 
gie spent most of her days trying to 
conceal the state of want that usu- 
ally existed at the glebe house. 





But once, in an unguarded mo- 
ment, her brother dealt Maggie’s 
pride a cruel blow. It happened 
this way. 

Volunteers among the men of his 
parish always did Father William’s 
haying for him, on days designated 
some early August Sunday morning 
at Mass. In accordance with this 
yearly custom, Father William an- 
nounced one Sunday that he 
planned to have the glebe house hay- 
ing done during the coming week. 

“If the men west of the Widow 
Andrew’s would come on Monday, 
and those to the east come on ‘Tues- 
day, with the help of God, we'd 
have the hay all in before the mid- 
dle of the week.” 

The men satisfiedly nodded agree- 
ment, and sat back to listen to their 
priest’s beautiful Gaelic reading of 
the Gospel. But just as he had found 
his page, Father William was seen 
to blush suddenly and furiously. He 
looked up at the congregation after 
a moment and confessed falteringly, 
“T had forgotten, my dear men, that 
I have no fish in the house to go 


with the potatoes for your dinner 


tomorrow. Will you kindly come 
Tuesday and Wednesday instead, 
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The legs moved, and a smiling little man 
rolled agilely from under the tractor. 
“I’m Father LeBlanc, at your service,” 
he saluted. 
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and tomorrow, if it please God, I'll 
go to L’Ardoise for a keg of her- 
ring.” 

“Oh, I was never so ashamed!”’ 
Maggie - MacPherson wept to my 
mother ‘afterward. “Why did he 
have to let everyone know we had 
nothing but potatoes in the house? I 
tell you, I up and told him what 
was on my mind this time! I told 
him that we’d have had plenty of 
fish, and turnips, and everything else 
if he hadn’t given it all to that clan 
of Red Malcolm’s back in the hills. 
And if it wasn’t Red Malcolm had 
got it, it would’ve been Betsy An- 
gus; and if it wasn’t Betsy Angus, 
it'd be Colin Johnson’s orphans.” 

“And what did he say to that?” 
my mother prompted. 

“What did he say? Ah, there’s 
no use talking to that man,” Maggie 
answered her despairingly. “All he 
said was, ‘Dia, ’g ar sahbaladh! (God 
save us!) ‘Ah, Dia ’g ar sahbaladh, 
Maggie, would you have me eating 
fine food when my people had noth- 
ing?’ ” 

Mother said gently, “And you 
wouldn’t, either, Maggie.” 

“Oh, I suppose not,” poor Maggie 
sighed from the depths of her woe. 
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“But,” returning to her point of 
indignation, “he needn’t have let 
everyone know!” 

But everyone did know. And they 
knew, from Father MacPherson and 
priests like him, that their temporal 
as well as their spiritual wants were 
close to the hearts of their clergy. 

+ * * * * 


Father Malcolm LeBlanc is not 
the real name of the third priest 
who figured in my memory’s triad. 
Because he is still living, I have 
substituted this name which, like 
his own, discloses a Scotch-French 
parentage. 


That 


dowed 


parentage of his had en- 
Father LeBlanc with a re- 
markable combination of the virtues 
of two different races: a rare bal- 
ance of spirituality with earthy 
shrewdness, of vivacity, enthusiasm, 
and quick wit with prudence, dig- 
nity and scholarly thoroughness. In 
his pastorate of a mixed Scotch and 
French community, he had _ fre- 
quent need of the counterpoising 
characteristics of his two bloods. 

I first heard of Father LeBlanc 
from a fellow-passenger on the Bos- 
ton-Yarmouth boat as I started for 
) vacation visit to our old home on 
Big Bras D'Or twenty years ago. “If 
you want to see what a modern- 
minded priest is doing down there,” 
my fellow passenger said, “drop 
around at Rimstone Point and tell 
Father LeBlanc I sent you to see 
his farm.” I planned my return 
trip, therefore, to include a visit to 
Rimstone Point and Father Le- 
Blanc. Always, I have been grateful 
for having seen both. 

The church spire in the center of 
the village guided me to the clean, 
freshly painted, little glebe house 
beside it. Of the housekeeper who 
came to the door, I inquired where 
[ might find Father LeBlanc. 

Try out around the barn,” she 
advised. 

But around the barn there was no 
sign of anyone in clerical garb. The 
only sign of human occupation of 
the premises was a pair of overalled 
terminating in heavy farm 
boots, that stuck out from under a 
tractor beside the barn. J addressed 
the legs and boots. 

“Pardon me, but do you know 
where I can find Father LeBlanc?” 

Ihe legs moved, and a smiling 
little man rolled agilely from under 
the tractor. “I’m Father LeBlanc, at 
your service,” he saluted. 


legs, 


My errand frankly delighted him. 
“From Boston you are, and you've 
heard of my farm!” 

But first he directed my attention 
to the tractor. “Have you seen ‘any 
other tractors on farms in Cape 
Breton?” 

I had not. 

“I don’t think there is another, 
but there ought to be many,” he 
said. “I tried to interest my farmers 
in them, but we Scotchmen,” he 
emphasized slyly, “are stubborn, and 
won't take advice. However, we 
Frenchmen are tricky enough to give 
people advice without their know- 
ing it. When I saw that my people 
would do nothing about tractors 
themselves, I bought this one with 
parish funds, and told them they 
were welcome to use it whenever 
they wanted. Then, I hopped onto 
the seat and harrowed the glebe 
house fields with it in jig time. This 
morning I got the first request for 
its use, and I'm making sure it’s in 
shipshape order.” The priest chuck- 
led self-satisfiedly. “Come, now, and 
see my strawberries.” 

Cape Breton is covered with wild 
strawberries in early July. Only a 
few -years before, I had been one 
of the thousands of youngsters who 
roamed the fields there, filling cups 
with the tiny red gems of delicious- 
ness. But never before had I seen 
cultivated strawberries on the 
Island. 


“CV TRAWBERRIES are a natural crop 

for this spot,” Father LeBlanc 
argued. “Look at the wild straw- 
berries that grow here: none sweeter 
in the world. But my _ people 
wouldn't listen when I told them to 
cultivate strawberries for market- 
ing, so I’m raising them myself. Next 
month, I'll casually mention to 
somebody how much money I’ve 
taken in for berries from this patch. 
Within a week after that,” he antici- 
pated gleefully, “the whole parish 
will be wanting to know where the 
best strawberry plants can be 
bought.” 

Father LeBlanc was raising corn, 
too, to discover whether or not it 
would pay for itself in increased hog 
and poultry prices. 

And there was something else on 
his mind. 

“My fishermen have been wanting 
to allow a fish canning company to 
build a factory here, and I’ve been 
against it.” He was speaking wor- 
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riedly now. “They probably think | _ 
am being short-sighted and r ’ 
tionary, but I’m not. I’ve been 
and down the coast of Nova Se 
a good deal in the last ten or twe 
years, and I don’t like what hap 
to a community after one of th 
commercial companies gets control 
of it. I don’t want it to happen — 
here.” 

I asked, “What does happen?” 
“It is difficult to be explicit about _ 
it,” he answered thoughtfully. “A 
decadence comes about so gradually _ 
that one scarcely sees exactly what 
happening. But eventually the peo 
ple lose their self-dependence, 
of their culture, their love for h 
arts, and they end up in spirit 
and material wretchedness. A f 
dollars a week sounds like a lot 
to my people now, because t 
don’t deal much in dollars he 


But when they have nothing except ~ 


those few dollars, they'll be far poor ‘ 
er than they are now. Homes get 
bleak and unattractive then, and [ 


don’t like to think of young people ~ 


in bleak, unattractive homes, nurs-— 
ing hates and envies instead of neigh- 
borliness. 

“No,” Father LeBlanc concluded 
soberly, “I don’t want those things 
to happen here.” 

* * * * * 

Within the past decade, the 
Antigonish Movement has re-estab- 
lished the home arts and built up in 
other ways, both old and new, the 
self-dependence which many Nova 
Scotian communities had lost during 
two or three generations’ span. Dur- 
ing that span, people had gradually: 
become more dependent upon dol- 
lars than upon the earth, the sea, 
themselves, and “the help of God” 
that had sustained their forefathers. 
Then, when dollars dwindled, the 
people were left utterly destitute, 
utterly helpless. The Antigonish — 
Movement has reclaimed them. 

But the Antigonish Movement has 
scarcely touched Rimstone Point. It 
has not been needed there. Because 
during the years when the character 
of other communities was changing, 
a shrewd, long-sighted priest named 
Malcolm LeBlanc steered his people, 
even against their will, toward the 
same goal that the Antigonish lead- 
ers and their followers are pressing 
now: a modern economy built on 
the substantial, old-fashioned pat- 
tern of self-dependence and neigh- 
borly co-operation. 
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Premier Molotov of Russia signing the document which decided the new frontiers of 
Poland. In the group behind him are Staff Officer Stapostnikow, Ribbentrop and Stalin 
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From White War Io Hed 


Apam SMITH as a hard-headed 
Scot, with a distrust of rhetoric, 
wrote the pertinent sentence: “There 
isa lot of ruin in a nation.” Euro- 
peans have listened so long to perora- 
tions about another war being the 
end of civilization that it is well to 
recall Adam Smith today. 

Europe will survive its present 
troubles. In England there has been, 
since war broke out, more and more 
recognition of the justness of the 
French estimate. A traveler between 
Britain and France up to this sum- 
mer was always struck by the con- 
trast; people in England tended to 
think that war was the supreme mad- 
ness which could surely be avoided, 
if only at the very last moment, but 
that if it did come, it would be ca- 
tastrophic for mankind. The French, 
on the contrary, thought it inevitable 
but not catastrophic. 


By DOUGLAS WOODRUFF 


The English have a tradition of 
political rhetoric which largely de- 
rives from and reflects the chapels 
of Protestant Nonconformity. It is a 
rhetoric in which Liberal and Labour 
politicians excel, which paints glow- 
ing pictures of a better state of 
society round the corner, of Jerusalem 
to be built in “England’s green and 
pleasant land,” very often of Jerusa- 
lem to be jerry-built and run up in 
a few months. There has been a 
rhetoric of peace, but there has also 
been, equally in the pulpit tradi- 
tion, a fierce painting of the horrors 
awaiting mankind if they stray from 
the path of righteousness. 

English idealistic tradition and its 
exuberant and constant expression 
has had a marked effect upon foreign 
statesmen. Herr von Ribbentrop has 
proved the evil genius of Herr Hitler, 
assuring him that the passion for 
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peace in Great Britain was sufficiently 
strong to force her Government to 
accept any alternative to war. Herr 
von Ribbentrop could point to the 
most emphatic and, one might say, 
agonized appeals by all the leading 
spokesmen of the Opposition and by 
very many of the Conservative 
leaders. 

But these expressions, while they 
were perfectly genuine as marking a 
detestation of war and _ violence, 
never meant to Englishmen, who 
understood their fellow-countrymen, 
any unconquerable repugnance 1o 
face war. They did not even mcan 
that the speakers were not prepared 
to accept war, and having accepted 
it in their minds, to choose the best 
occasion for the trial of strength. 
Last March the immediate reaction 
to the seizure of Bohemia was the 
extension of British guarantees in 




































ind refused to agree to definitions 
of indirect aggression which would 


| protectorate over the Baltic States. 


in England, which had been for so 
long accustomed to praise Stalin at 
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tern Europe, not to one country, the expense of Mr. Chamberlain. 
ut to any country desiring them. Stalin would have saved the Spanish 
Republic, given a litthe more en- 
couragement from London and Paris. 
{ what has just happened occurs Stalin would have saved the Czechs. 
mce more Nazi Germany will find Stalin was the hope of the Peace 
sell at war with Britain and | Front. But at the moment of writing, 
% months after the Pact, there is still 
When Mr, Chamberlain adopted an unwillingness to recognize its full 


[his was the plain acceptance of the 
German challenge, a way of saying: 


rahce 


strong line, public opinion still nature. 
| 


leaned too heavily on phrases and Stalin and Hitler made an alliance 
for reasons much deeper than the 
superior German offers. It was not 
viet Russia was expected to play merely a matter of the Nazis paying 
ling and noble part. The Catho- _ the higher price in surrendering part 
in England were almost alone — of Poland and German predominance 
disbelieving alike in the value in the Baltic and the matter resting 


rusted in false pictures that spoke 
li the time of a Peace Front in which 


tational unity when war came. tion in Spain. 
were also worth making on To Communists 


merits from the existence of a governments in Britain and France 
non interest in restraining Ger- are very little preferable, if at all, to 
destruction of the buffer state Nazis and Fascists. People who are 


Poland and a German advance _ accustomed to call 


the Black Sea. But Britain and nists, Fascists or Trotskyist-Fascist 
ince could not offer to sacrifice agitators, have made of the word 


Baltic States or half of Poland, Fascist something 
ive let the Soviet assume at will ferentiating label. 


reat shock to progressive sentiment 





A French long-range gun firing on the German lines 


the certainty of Soviet aid, but — there. Stalin’s great achievement was 
they recognized that the Gov- to deflect to the west the military 
iment had to approach Moscow in might of the Nazis for which he 
ler to satisfy opinion at home. would have been no match. His ac- 
\e British approaches to the Soviet — tion may be seen as his revenge for 

worth making in the interests — the British and French non-interven- 


means an active enemy of their own 
regime. It is not otherwise a dif- 


The Communists see all the out- 
The Berlin-Moscow Pact was a_ side world not in national terms but 
simply as groups to be manipulated, 
divided, supported, now with this 
combination, now with that, in order 
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to bring on a revolutionary situation 
as the prelude to revolution, Qygp. 
night changes of front by which the 
friends of yesterday are sudden 
characterized as unmitigated scoyp. 
drels, while the enemies of yesterda 
are suddenly discovered to be the 
most reasonable and useful people, 
are part of the day’s work. 

If the transition was easily made 
in the Moscow press, the Nazis haye 
found the rearrangement of ad. 
jectives and the new vocabulary of 
collaboration sticking in their 
throats. The Nazis, after all, have 
never done anything but denounce 
and beat up Marxists from the day 
their party was founded just twenty 
years ago. Their leader had e& 
hausted his full powers as an orator 
in calling down imprecations on 
Bolsheviks as the “scum of the 
earth,” and it is not surprising if 
many weeks after the alliance, the 
old habits often prove too strong in 
the German press. 

The Nazis are, too, anxious to 
conciliate other groups and people; 
they want all the neutral help and 
understanding they can contrive to 
get. They do not want to alarm Ger. 
man Catholics or Protestants, and 
they are in the dilemma that the 
Russian help is the one big new 
asset with which they can _ reassure 
their people that the blockade will 
not be serious. 

There is still too little realization 
of the full implication of the Berlin- 
Moscow understanding. It was plain- 
ly far-reaching, not only in_ the 
Baltic, but in the South. Earlier in 
the year when men congratulated 
Hitler on his great achievements in 
Central Europe, he did not refrain 
from boasting that what he had 
done was but the beginning; that 
his great achievements were still to 
come, thinking along the lines he 
developed to Dr. Rauschning, the 
former Nazi President of the Danzig 
Senate. 

Hitler’s calculation was that the 
social structure and whole way of 
life of Britain and France unfitted 
them for high power politics. He 
thought that if he set a fast enough 
pace, pushing rearmament to the 
maximum point, which the Nad 
system, taking half the national im 
come of the country, could reach, he 
was setting an insoluble problem to 
the statesmen of countries, which 
loved low taxation and were still 
hankering after disarmament. He 
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December, 1939 
gw in Britain and France great 
political parties that owed their hold 
to the promises which they held out 
to the mass of the artisan electorate, 
of more money, of shorter hours and 
more social services. 

Hitler thought those parties which 
were most opposed otherwise t6 any 
concessions to Fascist or Nazi would 
agree to such concessions in the hope 
of saving their own domestic pro- 
grams of social improvement. He 
thought that France would crack 
first, the political tension in the two 
years of the Popular Front being al- 
ready extreme. In his more expansive 
moments he would explain how he 
would use Russia and Italy to de- 
soy the British Empire. Italy would 
cut off Britain from the Mediter- 
ranean and Russia would possess it- 
self of the Middle East and support 
the Extremists in India in a civil 
war. 

In Germany, and in Italy too for 
that matter, men have become the 
victims of phrases and epithets which 
they have coined and then reiterated. 
They have conducted the equivalent 
of a huge advertising campaign 
about the weaknesses and rottenness 
of what they call the pluto-democra- 
cies until they have come to think 
it must be, at any rate, largely true. 
The men in charge have not for 
the most part lived or even traveled 
abroad, and it is natural enough that 
they should judge parliamentary in- 
stitutions in terms of German or 
Italian experience. The Nazi leaders 
think of the Weimar Republic and 
the Italians of the old Italian parlia- 
ment during the war and during 
the post-war social troubles before 
the Fascist March on Rome. Against 
such a background it has been easy 
for them to make the most enormous 
errors of judgment. 

Both Britain and France watch 
their own political life through the 
medium of a highly commercialized 
newspaper industry, anxious to make 
the very utmost of every event, to 
put into large headlines the most 
Violent statement it can cull from 
any political utterance, and in short, 
to dramatize political life, so that 
it shall be able to compete on equal 
terms with its great elder sisters as 
Newspaper topics, sport and crime. 
The whole development of a genera- 
tion of the commercial press has 
been toward larger and_ heavier 
headlines, shorter and more dramatic 
news stories. The effect of all this 


German soldiers leaving a post 


is to make a country with a free, 
competitive press seem much more 
divided and violently aflame, much 
more emotional and apprehensive 
than in fact it is. The great solid 
mass of middle opinion is not news 
and is not featured, and so it is 
habitually underestimated abroad. 
The Communists look at England 
expecting to see the class war. Italian 
Fascists and German Nazis look ex- 
pecting to see an empire falling into 
decay through bad institutions and 
the ignoble rule of anonymous 
wealth. All three countries lack a 
mature political tradition of their 
own, and do not understand ma- 
turity, any more than individual 
young people can understand it. 
These psychological mistakes have 
been the basis for Hitler’s decisions, 
and they have landed him in a war 
for which he was not prepared, a 
war which Britain will see through 
to the end. The nation and the 
Government alike are convinced that 
it is useless to talk of real peace with 
the present rulers of Germany, that 
if Hitler even went to the lengths 
of restoring independence to Czechs, 
Slovaks and Poles, his next step 
would be a feverish preparation for 
a struggle in which Germany would 
take care to have better prospects 
and in particular, a much larger 
navy. It is clearly seen in Britain 
that if peace were made with the 
Nazi power more or less intact, the 
small countries would draw the 
moral that even the British and 
French empires in alliance had pre- 
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on the Westwall for an attack 


ferred not to try conclusions with 
the new Reich. As it is, the firm 
stand has been the most encourag- 
ing thing the small countries have 
seen for a long time, and they have 
all taken a bolder tone as the result. 

Divergence can be seen inside 
Britain today over the kind of 
Europe which is envisaged after the 
Nazis have been put to rout. The 
elements in Britain dominant in the 
Liberal and Labour movements who 
wanted military sanctions against 
Italy, active support of Republican 
politicians in Spain against General 
Franco, who were much keener on 
defending Czechoslovakia than Po- 
land, and who pinned enormous 
hopes on Soviet Russia, are prepared 
to adopt this war against the Nazis 
as peculiarly their own Crusade. 
They hail it as a war for democracy, 
and make it plain to the present 
Government, in which the Opposi- 
tion takes no part, that it considers 
them as men on probation, with a 
bad past to live down, and not really 
at all the right people to be leading 
democracy into battle. 

The more extreme among these 
people would feel happier about the 
war if they were also fighting against 
Mussolini and Franco, and very 
much happier if they could claim 
Stalin as an ally. There is in their 
writing no awareness that if their 
policy had been followed, Britain 
would certainly be at war in the 
Mediterranean as well as in the 

’ North Sea for no reason at all. They 
cannot pretend that Nationalist 
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Spain is a menace to any of its 
neighbors, but they grew so excited 
over the Civil War that they have 
not yet abandoned the pretense that 
Nazi Germans control the 
Spaniards. 

Chis pretense, however, is wearing 
very thin. The real burden of the 
Opposition case against Mr. Cham- 
berlain is that he alienated Stalin 
by the non-intervention policy in 
Spain. The Soviet leaders con- 
cluded that because Spain was part 
£ Western Europe the British and 
French governments preferred Ger- 
man and Italian to Russian influence 
there, France being considered as no 
longer able to afford the luxury of 
in independent foreign policy. The 
Soviet saw at Munich Britain and 
France inviting Germany to possess 
itself of Czechoslovakia as the gate- 
way to the Ukraine, as an encourage- 
ment to the Nazis to look east, and 
their partisans in Britain defend 
Stalin and Molotov for their volte 
face by saying that they very neatly 
turned the tables and by their pact 
vith Berlin turned Germany west- 
ird instead of eastward, giving tit 

tat. 
It is perfectly true that from the 
first days the Nazi movement spoke 
ind thought in terms of eastward 
expansion, and those ambitions did 
not arouse any lively feelings of op- 
position in western Europe. The 
French, indeed, made their pact with 
the Soviet in 1935, renewing the old 
French and Russian alliance of the 
years before 1914, but the effect of 
that pact of M. Barthou’s was to 
weaken in a most marked and dis- 
concerting manner French influence 
with the smaller countries of central 
Europe. Those countries had no de- 
for a common front with Russia. 
Chey were sufficiently near the Soviet 
o know its nature and to regard it 
1s every bit as much a mortal enemy 
is Nazi Germany. Today the only 
people in Europe who are nourish- 
ing illusions about Moscow are cer- 
tain people on the Left in France 
and Britain. They will not believe 
that Moscow is hostile ‘to anybody 
except the “Fascist powers.” Perhaps 
the most depressing feature of the 
political scene in Britain is the way 
those who have been victims of 
vords and phrases for so many years 
ire still victims. 

England itself was transformed 
overnight into a highly authoritarian 
state with the declaration of war. 


the 
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The Government took, almost with- 
out discussion in Parliament, im- 
mensely wide powers in every direc- 
tion. In 1914-18 these powers were 
taken piecemeal and rather timidly, 
so that there was no compulsory 
military service till March 1916, 
nearly half way through the war. 
In this war, all men from 18 to 41 
are now liable to be called up. The 
Government’s powers over all com- 
modities, its powers of arrest and 
detention, are virtually unlimited. 
The income tax has been fixed at 
more than a third of even small 
incomes. There has been the clearest 
determination both to stop profiteer- 
ing and to check as far as possible 
the inevitable rise in prices which 
war brings when the Government 





German and Russian soldiers fraternizing 
on former Polish territory 


enters the field as an enormous con- 
sumer and the number of producers 
is at the same time diminished. The 
Government has moved great num- 
bers of the population for greater 
safety and billeted them compulsorily. 
All these things accustom people to 
the practice as well as to the theory 
of the strongly authoritarian state. 
Those who are making the price of 
their co-operation the full democrat- 
ization of English life find in the 
wartime Government the example 
and the foretaste of their peacetime 
dreams. 

There is a certain danger that a 
war which is in its deepest terms 
a war for human liberty will initiate 


the process: by which, in the Name 
of democracy and social 
liberty of every kind will be dra. 
tically curtailed. This is a myc 
more real danger for Britain tha 
anything else. 

German propaganda ‘is intereste 
in spreading the idea that only} 
making peace with the Nazis gp 
the West stop Bolshevism in Central 
Europe and Germany itself. It is in 
fact extremely unlikely that the 
Communist elements will do neay 
as well in Central Europe and in 
Germany as they did in Spain and 
France. In those countries they had 
a certain success in the large towns, 
but they acted like a poison in the 
human body when it is not s 
enough to kill. They produced a 
strong national reaction leaving the 
countries more united nationally and 
more clearly aware of the true 
sources of their national life. 

In particular the presence of 
atheistic Communism has provoked 
a Christian reaction in both Spain 
and France. England is the county 
which remains unique in Europe to- 
day in having had no first-hand ex. 
perience of a strong Communist 
movement, and England is the only 
place where middle-class intellect. 
uals, and even dignitaries and 
writers of the national church, still 
see Communism through a senti- 
mental haze, as a kind of admittedly 
advanced but not unattractive Social. 
ism. The significance of the quick 
and easy way in which Hitler and 
Stalin were able to understand one 
another, since they both hated the 
same things, and in particular the 
power of the West, the old order in 
Europe, and the Christian religion, 
is not appreciated by secular pro 
gressive opinion in England. 

The intellectuals lag behind the 
general body of public. opinion, 
which is more prepared than they 
are to see the war, not as the waj 
of building a new society, but a 
waged in defense of the old, essential 
virtues, as an answer to the claim 
of Nazi and Communist to make 
men afresh in a new mold. Britain 
and France are fighting in a caus 
more far-reaching in its implications 
and loftier in its character than was 
the war of 1914. It is not their merit 
that makes them the guardians, not 
merely of their own interest but 
the whole moral -order in Europe, 
but the vicious and heretical doc 
trines of their enemies. 
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Our Sympathies in the Present 
War Are Already Enlisted on the 
Side of Britain and France. There 
is Danger That Sympathy Will 
Become Something Stronger Un- 
less Americans Realize That 
Newspapers, Our Ordinary Chan- 
nels of Information, Can Be Con- 
verted Into Organs of Propaganda 





Your Newspaper and the War 


‘Twenty-two years ago the 
American people were goaded into 
afighting fury by the skillful man- 
ipulation of the printed word. In 
the bitter disillusionment of post- 
war years, few remained confident 
that our country had benefited by 
heeding the seductive arguments of 
the propagandists. But, because in 
foreign affairs we eternally hover 
between the role of Peter Pan and 
that of the Rover Boys, the odds still 
favor another emotional cataclysm 
on our part. 

The first step toward maturity is 
the realization that public opinion 
does not spring freeborn from the 
minds of the millions, but that, on 
the contrary, it is shaped by specific, 
external forces. The chief molding 
power which subtly coerces the 
many minds into a solidarity of be- 
lief is the press. 

Of itself there is nothing sinister 
in this fact. Indeed, it follows in- 
evitably from the existence of so 
unique an institution as the press. 
Fairly employed, its influence is ex- 
tremely beneficial. But when it is 
used to confuse instead of to clarify, 
then it becomes a liability. To be 
able to guard against this obscuring 
of truth it is essential to see clearly 
how the newspapers, our ordinary 
channels of information, may be 
converted into conduits for war 
propaganda. 

Of the various means of influenc- 


By ROGER W. MULLIN 


ing opinion, the most obvious is the 
editorial. There the newspaper de- 
clares its policy and sets forth its 
own interpretation of the facts de- 
tailed in its news columns. Its point 
of view is legitimately and frankly 
presented in a forthright attempt to 
influence the reader’s thought. 

Not so apparent, however, is the 
manner in which an editorial may 
be utilized to inculcate propaganda. 
Chief among the weapons of the 
partisan editorialist are the shifting 
of emphasis and the construction of 
half-truths, 

In wartime the most effective 
means of shifting emphasis lies in 
the appeal to moral principles. 
The _ editorialist employing — this 
technique diverts attention from the 
weaknesses of his own cause by a 
flaming attack upon the immorality 
of his opponent’s position. Thus 
Hitler’s sympathizers rage over the 
suppression of the “rights of self- 
determination,” while the partisans 
of the democracies bristle with bel- 
licose indignation at the annihila- 
tion of the “sovereign rights of self- 
government sacred to all nations.” 
Unmentioned are the pertinent facts 
that Hitler’s every act has mocked 
the existence of a moral code, or 
that the domination by Britain and 
France of one-fourth and one-tenth 
respectively of the surface of the 
globe was not a direct result of the 
Irish Sweepstakes. 
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Not only are molehills transformed 
into mountains, but idealistic slogans 
must be metamorphosed out of half- 
truths. Here the Allies are for- 
tunate, for no appeal on moral 
grounds emanating from Hitler 
would ever be taken seriously by the 
American public. 

The British and French, on the 
other hand, have actually fulfilled 
their promise to fight. For the pur- 
veyor of the half-truth to convert 
this from mere coincidence into 
heroic cause and effect is simplicity 
itself. The transparent truth that 
Britain and France did not declare 


‘war because of their promise to Po- 


land (else why Munich?), but to 
check the threat to their empires, 
can thus be obscured under the rosy 
haze of such trumpeting slogans as 
“Hitlerism must be smashed”; “Brit- 
ain and France are fighting for civili- 
zation”; and “The Democracies will 
never surrender to the principle that 
Might Makes Right.” Men who re- 
member the Boer Republics and 
Oom Paul, Abd-El-Krim driving to 
the sea, or an Easter Morning in 
1916, would be wise to keep their 
reminiscences to themselves. They 
might be labelled pro-Nazi. 
‘Enormously significant was the 
appearance in many of our news- 
papers, during discussions of the 
arms embargo, of the perfect fight- 
ing slogan: “We cannot aid Hitler’s 
cause.” Consider the implications of 
























































editorial catch phrase. Should 


Germany appear to have victory 
iin her grasp, could we not thus 
impeded into war because our 
lity would aid Hitler’s cause? 
it has been said of the edi- 
well to the col- 
ist, A personal column is. suf- 
ily similar to an editorial to af- 
dentical opportunities for the 
ig of emphasis and the infiltra- 
f half-truths. In addition, the 
lummist enjoys a greater latitude 
» indulgence in the — personal 
uch 


Mo dificult to detect, because 
& 
rer 


applies as 


it lies in an unsuspected quar- 
is the device of editorializing in 
ews columns. A spokesman for one 
New York daily has frankly stated: 
lhe theory that the news columns 
of a paper are solely reserved for 
the facts and the editorial columns 
of a paper held sacred for opinion is 
one of the hoariest pieces of bunk 
ever peddled to a class in journal- 
ism.”’ Whether or not this statement 
is entirely correct, the fact remains 
that such editorializing does exist. 

\ situation may be characterized 
n accordance with the views of the 
writer by the careful choice of words 
designed to produce a sharp reaction 
in the minds of the reader. The man 
‘n the spot describes a bombing raid 
“wanton.” The 
an individual or 
program as “reactionary,” “progres- 
sive,” “democratic,” or “fascist.” 
Thus is the news labeled. 

Extremely subtle, because it is 
a sign of punctilious objec- 
ivity, is the use of quotation marks 

belittle statements issued by a 
warring nation. The war corre- 
spondent who cables: 


n 


is “merciless” or 


inalyst classifies 


ten 


The Bureau of Information 
stated here today that a group 
ff seven “Terrorists” had been 
rounded up and shot, 


nudging the reader and saying in 
fect: “That's what they say. I don’t 
»uarantee anything.” 

But the most frequent source of 
itorializing in the news columns 

the practice of “slanting the 
ws.” Normally, in describing ‘a 
ries of events the correspondent 
ust single out the highlights. 
nitations of space prohibit the 
cital of everything that has oc- 
urred. If he selects the salient facts, 


presenting them exactly as they are, 
then he could not be more objec- 
tive. But if he creates his own high- 
lights, making purely secondary 
facts important, eliminating or play- 
ing down more vital elements, he is 
“slanting the news.” He is weighing 
the facts, not by themselves, but in 
the light of such ulterior consider- 
ations as his paper’s policy, sensa- 
tionalism, or his own predilections. 

Similar. to this use of the news 
columns is the influencing of reader 
opinion through the wording of 
headlines. The task of the headline 
writer is to pack into a few, incisive, 
attention-getting phrases the meat 
of the story which follows. While at 
first it seems improbable that these 
few words can have any great forma- 
tive value, yet the choice of the item 
to be featured, as well as the word- 
ing thereof, can elicit an immediate 
reaction in the reader’s mind before 
he has read the accompanying dis- 
patch. The tremendous value of 
headlines for propaganda is more 
fully appreciated when one realizes 
that very few newspaper readers 
ever progress beyond the headlines 
of more than a few stories. 

The selection of feature articles, 
book reviews, cartoons and photo- 
graphs play a part in rounding out 
the artificial setting for the drama 
of life and death. 

So much for the component parts. 
Viewing the newspaper as an or- 
ganic whole, one discovers another 
great potential of indoctrination. It 
lies in the very arrangement of the 
news items themselves. 

The preparation of a newspaper 
entails a continual process of editing 
and pruning. Generally, more news 
is available than can be printed. 
After the selection of the “news- 
worthy” items follows the estimation 
of their individual importance. Tra- 
ditionally the front page contains 
the most important events. But even 
there a hierarchy of values is per- 
ceptible. The more important front- 
page stories are given greater at- 
tention in arrangement. They are 
placed to catch the eye. Pithy little 
eight-line releases can be fitted into 
small boxes at the top of the page. 

The remainder of the news is set 
out on the inside pages in propor- 
tion to its reader interest. 

But the one, never-to-be-forgotten 
feature of this process is this: it is 
carried on by human beings, with 
the interests, prejudices, opinions 
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and deficiencies of judgment com. 
mon to us all, Consciously or uncop. 
sciously, these factors are bound to 
play an important part in the pres. 
entation of the news. 

The playing up of an event to: 
-make it important is not unknown 
to the Fourth Estate. Nor is the 
“burying” of unwelcome news, In. 
fluential dailies can make anything 
important by placing it on the front 
page. They can likewise unmake an 
undesirable item by giving it a quiet 
funeral on the last inside column of 
page 28, which contains the adver. 
tisements for furnished rooms, em. 
ployment opportunities, etc. 

Another practice which makes the 
public myopic consists in the con. 
tinual presentation of the war news 
of both sides from sources favorable 
to one of the belligerents. The date. 
line of every wartime dispatch 
should be noted to determine what 
country has permitted the use of its 
wires for transmission of the story, 

This consideration of the means 
of abusing the power of the press 
is not intended as an exposé of the 
newspaper profession. All _ things 
considered, we are served by prob. 
ably the finest group of newspaper- 
men in the world. Under normal 
conditions the abuses which have 
been mentioned represent the great 
exception, not the rule. But. this 
should not blind us to the lesson of 
history. During the last war the 
majority of our press served as a 
sounding board for Allied prop- 
aganda — until Americans were 
frenzied into fighting. The purpose 
of this article is to show the reader 
how to recognize that kind of pres- 
sure. He is then less prone to fall 
victim to the propagandist’s art. 


| reece’ let us not be deceived 
into believing that the press can 
adequately cover a great war. The 
true history of the times cannot be 
presented in the pages of the daily 
papers. Reporters are not clairvoy- 
ant, nor are diplomats truthful. Be- 
cause war is an atrocity, and man’s 
endurance is limited, revelation of 
the truth becomes the ultimate act 
of treason. It is not until the 
memoirs of war leaders are released, 
years after the peace treaties have 
been signed and the seeds for future 
wars elaborately planted, that we 
can realize the cynicism with which 
warring nations are sacrificed to the 
implacable dictatorship of The Lie. 
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| may be forgiven for beginning 
this article with the personal pro- 
noun, because the subject is one 
about which I feel with extreme 
personal intensity, and I would like 

0 write even more strongly than I 
expect to. The article is a passionate 
appeal, in the name of our Lady, 
for the Poles. You will observe that 
[do not even say “Poland,” because 
| wish to pocket my very opinions— 
though not my principles—while 
making this plea on behalf of a 
uffering nation, in the name of 
Mary and her Son, who are above 
all nationalities. Enough that I 
plead, here, for a people in agony. 

An authority on Poland—well, I 
aan't help using that name, dear to 
me, and expressive of a reality, after 
alll-has estimated that one million 
and a half of Poles within Poland 
are doomed to die of cold and star- 
vation during this winter. This, we 
are told, cannot be prevented. ‘They 
will be allowed enough food to pre- 
vent, maybe, epidemics; but you 
will probably remember the state of 
Austria after the last war—which we 
dare no more call the “great” one— 
when the disease popularly called 
‘liquefaction of the bones” pre- 
vailed to a ghastly excent; where 
doctors could no more so much as 
buy medical journals to keep knowl- 
edge up to date, not even anaesthet- 
ics; where seminary students (as in 
Germany) had to work in mines to 
earn the next term’s keep (I don’t 
much object to that) and girls had 
to sell chocolate to the “rich” and 
sing in the streets in order to help 
the aged to survive—girls often fresh 
from cloisters and doomed to God 
knows what. 

Even I, staying on a_ Styrian 
mountain side, being an honored 
guest, was given an egg to amplify 
the turnips and apples which made 
the rest of my day’s repasts. (I like 
to remember that Catholic univer- 
sity students sent a vast number of 
sacks of clothes to Germany, east 
and west, and Austria.) But worse 
still is the immediate future of that 
Vast peasant population of Poland, 
which endeared itself so intimately 
to me. 

Let us at once base all we hope to 
do upon prayer, offered through the 


k ‘ : British Press Combine Photo 
View of the famous Polish Shrine of Our Lady of Czestochowa, which stands on 


Jasna Gora, the clear or shining hill 


The Clear Hill: 


By C. C. MARTINDALE, S.J. 


intercession of Our Lady of Czesto- St. Paul. There it has remained ever 
chowa whose shrine stands upon since, witnessing many a_ siege, 
Jasna Gora, the clear or shining hill — hacked at by hostile swords, becom- 
—possibly so-called at first because ing a lodestone for the people. 
in that flat land it is very visible, My companion and I went there 
but by now radiant with centuries from Warsaw. In our railway car- 
of love and devotion. I need not riage was a Jewish rabbi who 
give details of its history, if only be- seemed delighted that that was our 
cause I have not studied it critically, destination, so “Polish” was he in 
and do not like to suggest what may sentiment. We arrived at about 2 
be only legendary. A.M., in all but pitch dark. Outside 
At any rate the picture of our the station we met a peasant, and 
Lady there preserved was very used the universal language — we 
ancient when brought from the East made the Sign of the Cross and said: 
in the thirteenth century. It was “Maria?” He pointed right, then 
placed at Czestochowa and en- left. Up a street, up a hill, through 
trusted to the care of the Hermits of a tunnel of trees, aware of a grow- 
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; murmur which was not that only 
he leaves, we emerged upon the 


ist’ bare hilltop. Bare, that is, of 


covered with dense 
wading humanity waiting for the 
rine to be opened. 
There they knelt, sometimes up- 
ight and rigid in prayer, sometimes, 
men crouched, covered with 
normous cloaks. The endless whis- 
vcr of the rosary went hovering 
I have heard nothing 
uite like that save in Ireland—not 
Lourdes, where the whole 
imosphere, somehow, is different. 
From time to time a hymn was in- 
hoarse and = rugged, im- 
emorial in its cadences and doubt- 
ss its words, seeming in that dark- 
ess to rise from the very heart of 
the Polish earth. 
You felt as if all those thousands 
ad struck root in that earth; they 
ere like a gnarled and huddled 
egetation indwelt by a soul: yes; 
‘ou were encountering something of 
he very soul of Poland: you knew 
was like nothing else: you knew 
hat it had suffered and felt sure 
hat it was somehow destined to 
ittle but suffering, yet that no suf- 
fering imaginable could kill it. I had 
net much that amused, enchanted, 
timulated me in Poland: but on 
hat hilltop, I knew I was meeting 
‘oland, and surrendered myself to 
indigenous civilization, its man- 
fold culture; in a word, to its soul, 
High above us burned a solitary 
crimson spark. Afterward, we found 
ut that this was the lamp shining 
before the vast exterior icon of our 
Lady, corresponding to where the 
holy picture was within. Gradually 
the sky grayed: a dead black sil- 
houette of turrets and spires. One 
spire soaring high above the rest 
detached itself on the steely heavens. 
We pressed our way up toward 
enormous bastions, terraces, arcades, 
which gradually took shape and re- 
vealed themselves as the accumula- 
masonry that had_ been 
piled up by the centuries. We 
eached a sort of chasm between 
heavy walls, with vast wooden doors 
it the end of it. We waited there till 
about 5 o'clock I think. 
The doors swung open: the crowd 
spouted like a torrent into the black 
perture. We were swept through 
vaulted corridors, under 
echoing arches, into a huge church 
hich we had not time to glance at 
inyhow, the little flickering lamps 


st but 


ound us. 


ven il 


med, 


tion of 


ancient 





or torches would not have shown us 
much, And then, left into another 
great chapel, and forward till we 
passed a grille and found ourselves 
directly under the veiled icon of our 
Lady, and about a dozen rows away 
from the altar. 

Already almost exhausted, I could 
notice but vaguely the astounding 
rococo decoration of the apse and 
reredos, all seemingly of - silver: 
crowns of king after king; coats of 
arms; swords; fluttering angels; and 
in the middle, the tall golden shield 
that covered the picture. I had a 
moment of panic: suppose one 
fainted; or even, if someone died. 
How move? How not be suffocated 
if somehow one’s knees gave way 
and one did manage to sink? But 
our Lady would not allow that! 

At 6 o'clock, I think, trumpets 
sounded. Slowly the gold veil moved, 
and the Picture was seen. The joy 
of that population was glorious. 
Cries, sobs, cheering, ecstatic wel- 
come to the Mother and Queen of 
Poland, able at last to look down 
upon her children and be seen by 
them. They say that her expression 
changes according to the mood of 
the onlooker. Certainly my mood 
was a weary one: but I don’t think 
it was to that, only, was due ow 
Lady’s expression of extreme exhaus- 
tion, as it appeared to me. 


r was as though for centuries 
I she had been listening to the 
same prayers, watching the same sor- 
rows, aware of the self-same sins and 
knew that for very long she still 
must do so. But- never would her at- 
tention waver, her effort flag; always 
would her hope endure. There was 
all the dignity of a Queen; all the 
tenderness of a Mother: but also— 
I dare not say the grimness of a 
woman who foresaw and accepted an 
everlasting martyrdom destined to 
herself and her sons, but what would 
have been that had not Mary’s soul 
been caught up into the vision of 
Eternal Life. 

Mass succeeded Mass, and I al- 
most despaired of ever saying mine. 
At last, after 10 o'clock, I threw my 
letter of introduction to the General 
of the Hermits of St. Paul, over the 
intervening heads, and it fell into 
the sanctuary. The astonished server 
collected it: it disappeared: a mes- 
senger came out after some time, 
and miraculously we made our way 
into the enormous sacristy. Kindly 
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priests welcomed me, and asked if] 
could hear confessions in Polish, 
and indeed bench after bench wa 
occupied with waiting menial 
manifestly overhearing one ap 
other's confessions, but no ohe 
minding any more than they did 
Buenos Aires or do in Ireland, ~ 

Well, I couldn’t; so I said ‘my 
Mass and was given a glass of tea, 
After that we went on to the great 
terrace beneath which we had been 
last night. High Mass was going on 
beneath the exterior icon; the hill, 
now, was a mass of color because of 
the vivid shawls, skirts and aprons 
of the women. 

After this, I think we had dinner, 
but I was much too tired to swallow 
much; then we were shown over the 
monastery, and in particular the 
library which, please God, survives. 
In the evening, we went down to 
the town and to the station, to en 
train for Budapest. But they said 
that no train went to Budapest. In 
desperation, we got into the next 
train that did arrive, feeling that it 
would probably go somewhere . .. 
and to the rack we tied the icon of 
Our Lady of Czestochowa which we 
had bought and which is before me 
as I write. We said: “Our Lady! see 
to it!” 

She did. They unhitched that one 
carriage, and off it went straight to 
Budapest. Moreover, when at the 
frontier the customs officer came in, 
he saw the icon, smiled, saluted, and 
let us alone. Pleasing little miracle, 
which we remember half ruefully, 
when we are asking such enormous 
ones from our Lady. 

In this article, we have not spoken 
of what those enormous miracles 
are, nor why we are sure that noth- 
ing else can save for the Church the 
future of Poland and very much 
more. What we do ask is_ that 
no one should venture to breathe 
one word to the detriment of the 
Polish people, its civilization, its 
ideals and its spirit: no one has 
failed to admire how like is the best 
in the Polish temperament to the 
best in the Irish one. Transcending 
all political considerations, — the 
loftiest sympathy between those two 
nations should exist. And we ask too 
that prayer may be offered without 
ceasing for Poland and her children 
wherever they are, not least, if you 
will, through the intercession of 
Our Lady of Poland, of whose shrine 
we have written. 
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D apry TREMONT. laid down 
the bottle of black hair dye and scru- 
tinized himself carefully in the mir- 
ror. As a finishing touch he drew the 
damp dye brush delicately across the 
down on his upper lip. 

“Tony Harris is dead. Long live 
Larry Tremont,” he muttered. 

He looked proudly around the big 
comfortable living room of his hunt- 
ing lodge with the antlered heads 
on the walls, the deep leather chairs, 
colorful books and soft fur rugs. It 
was manifestly a man’s room and 
Larry gloried in it. Only occasion- 
ally now did he give a fleeting 
thought to the tainted money that 
had made it possible. 

“But it is confounded lonely up 
here,” he said aloud. 

From his window he could see, 
far below, in the little village, pin- 
points of light pricking through the 
snowy darkness. He could even 
Pick out the square of rose-colored 
lights that spelled “Rosemary's Gift 
Shoppe,” swaying in the wind. 

He glanced at his watch. Eight- 
thirty. Rosemary never left her shop 





before ten during the Christmas sea- 
son. Quickly he emptied his pipe 
and laid it on the mantel; flung 
on a heavy Mackinaw, fur cap and 
galoshes; screened the fire and 
turned the oil lamps low. 

The December chill of the moun- 
tains struck at him viciously as he 
opened the door and set off down 
the trail to the little village. 

On a night like this he was glad 
he had built his lodge so close to 
Deer Run. It seemed only a matter 
of minutes before he was striding 
down the snowy, deserted street to 
where the brilliantly lighted gift 
shop sign hung across the white path 
like a beacon. 

The shop looked warm and 
bright. Rosemary stood at one of the 
large windows arranging an artistic 
display of Christmas gifts. Dainty 
things that catch at the wistful eyes 
of beauty-loving women. 

Larry smiled whimsically as he 
opened the door and walked in. 

“Good evening, Mrs. Santa Claus,” 
he said gaily. 

“How are you, Larry?” 
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said the 


21D OF GaoD COILL 


By Marie Butler Coffey 


girl, coming at once to meet him. 
“How do you happen to be out on 
such a night?” 

He flung out of his damp coat 
and turned to grasp her hands. 

“I was smoking my pipe before a 
roaring fire, and suddenly it seemed 
so unconscionably lonely up there. 
I couldn’t stand it another instant. 
Here you were down here in your 
little shop—alone; and I up there 
in my big lodge—alone. It didn’t 
seem quite fair to either of us.” 

He was smiling into the deep blue 
of her eyes; studying the rosy love- 
liness of her young face. 

“Rosemary,” he faltered, “haven't 
you guessed how I feel about you?” 

There was nothing of the coquette 
about the girl. She was as honest 
as the green woodlands and the 
mountains that formed her back- 
ground. The color deepened in her 
cheeks. 

“Yes, Larry, I know,” she an- 
swered gently. 

The door suddenly flew open 
bringing in a gust of icy wind and 
a. flurry of snow. Rosemary and 





Larry stepped back in confusion. A 


tall young man_ stood 
them hesitantly. 
“IT saw your light,” he said, “and 


| thought you might be open for 


regarding 


Ss 


Larry had an impression of tall- 

ss and thinness, of haunting dark 

s in a pinched white face and a 

voyish smile. There was some- 

vaguely familiar about that 

mile and, instinctively, Larry turned 

his back and began to examine some 
books on a table. 


O course I am open for busi- 


ness,” Rosemary said at once. 
“What can I do for you?” 

‘I'd like some warm gloves. Not 
heavy and not too expensive.” 

‘| have exactly what you want,” 
she smiled, and took a pair of cheap 
fleece-lined gloves from the window. 
“I believe they are your size, too,” 
she added. 

He tried one on. “They are, at 
that,” he said and they both laughed. 

Larry, watching them covertly, ex- 
perienced an odd feeling of defeat. 
Chey both looked so young, and so 
clean-cut and fine, and they stood 
there just looking at each other and 
smiling as though they didn’t know 
here was anyone else in the world. 

Larry studied the young man. 
Somewhere, he felt sure, he and this 
fellow had met before. 

“[’m John Webster,” the young 
man was breathlessly telling Rose- 
mary. “Mother and I live in the lit- 
tle white house down the street. The 
Andrews place.” 

“Oh, yes,” Rosemary took it up, a 
little excited catch in her voice. “I’ve 
heard about you. You’re working in 
Maynard’s coal office. I’m Rosemary 
Carr.” 

“Miss Carr.” He took her prof- 
fered hand and held it longer than 
seemed necessary. 

Larry coughed discreetly and the 
other two looked startled and then 
confused. 

“They're a dollar and ninety-eight 
Rosemary said hastily. “Is 
that too expensive?” 

“They?” the young man _ repeated 
vaguely. 

“The gloves,” she explained. 

“Oh, yes. The gloves. I'll take 
them.” 

Che purchase was hastily wrapped 
and paid for and the young man de- 
parted with a cheery good night 

Rosemary turned an excited face, 


cents,” 


flooded with lovely color, to Larry. 
“What was it we were talking 
about?” she asked. 

He attempted to be whimsical. 
“We couldn’t have been talking 
about pale young men who work in 
coal offices, could we?” he asked. 

“Isn't he attractive, Larry? There's 
a certain charm about him—” 

This was clearly not the psycho- 
logical moment to repeat a proposal 
of marriage, Larry decided, as he 
reached for his coat. 

“That wind sounds ominous,” he 
remarked quietly. “Guess I'd better 
start for home.” 

“I’m glad you dropped in,” she 
said warmly. “Come again soon. 
These winter evenings are lonely 
sometimes.” 

She didn’t look particularly lonely, 
Larry thought, as he opened the 
door and bent his head against the 
storm. Not nearly as lonely as he 
felt. 

Larry’s interest in John Webster 
increased unpleasantly when he 
learned that the young man had be- 
come Rosemary’s constant shadow. 
He raged inwardly every time he 
thought of the handsome stranger 
whose sudden appearance in Deer 
Run in the dead of winter still puz- 
zled and annoyed him. 

On a dour December day Larry 
stood near a window of the lodge 
and saw John purposely rounding 
a bend in the trail. He lit his pipe 
with shaking hands. Why should this 
chap, whose friendship he hadn't 
taken the trouble to cultivate, at- 
tempt the long, difficult trek up the 
mountain to call on him? Better, 
perhaps, not to appear suspicious. 
He opened the door the instant the 
young man, rosy and _ breathless, 
came within hailing distance. 

“Well, well, Webster, this is a sur- 
prise,” Larry said cordially. 

John’s disarming smile and _ his 
frank admiration of his host’s “dig- 
gings” dispelled alarm. And _pres- 
ently they were sitting before the 
fire, warm drinks in their hands, 
talking like old friends. 

“Ever go hunting?” John asked 
casually. 

“As often as I can manage it,” 
Larry smiled. 

“It’s my favorite sport.” 

“Come up to the lodge Saturday. 
We'll make a day of it,” Larry in- 
vited. 

Two or three hunting trips into 
the woods followed, and in spite 
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of Larry’s rancor he found himself 
liking his companion. 

“You came up here for your 
health, I suppose,” Larry remarked 
casually once. 

“Why, yes. Yes, of course. For my 
health,” John said, a little too quick- 
ly, reddening. “Look Tremont, dee 
tracks! I'll never forget the time I 
saw my first deer—” 

Odd, Larry reflected, that moment 
of confusion and the abrupt shift 
in the conversation. The lad still 
puzzled him. He was increasingly 
certain that somewhere, sometime, 
they had had previous contact. 

The Christmas holiday loomed 
lonesomely for Larry. He had no 
close relatives of his own and every. 
body else had someone, it seemed. 
Fortunately some new books had ar- 
rived from New York, but he could 
not spend the whole day reading. 
He considered going back into the 
mountains for a few hours hunting, 
only to discover he had used the last 
of his shells. And this was Christ- 
mas Eve and every store in town 
would be locked up tighter than a 
drum. 

“Dash it all!” he thought. Then 
suddenly remembering, “I might bor- 
row some shells from Webster.” 

Early dusk was falling over the 
village as he -wandered down the 
trail into Deer Run. John was not 
at home, but his mother, a gentle 
white-haired woman with her son’s 
friendly smile, answered the door. 


‘s 7-\OME in and sit down, Mr. Tre- 

mont,” she invited. “John 
keeps his guns and shells upstairs. 
I'll just run up and see what I can 
find for you.” 

Larry dropped gratefully into a 
deep chair before the open fire. It 
was a cozy room. He picked up a 
photograph album from a_ small 
table beside him and began to leaf 
idly through it. As he turned a page 
a newspaper picture of John flut- 
tered out. Larry stared at it for a 
moment and something clicked in 
his mind. He slipped the picture in 
his pocket just as Mrs. Webster came 
back into the room. 

“Here are two boxes,” she said. 
“I don’t know which kind you use.” 

Larry selected the shells he needed, 
thanked her and went out with her 
“Merry Christmas” ringing in his 
ears. 

He was seething with excitement 
as he hurried back along the trail 
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toward home. At last he was sure 
he had a clue to the identity of 
John Webster. There was none of 
the Christmas spirit in his heart as 
he stamped into the lodge, lit a 
lamp against the gathering dusk and 
plunged into a trunk in his bedroom 
to unearth, at last, a faded yellow 
newspaper. 

He opened it with trembling fin- 
gers. On the front page was a rep- 
lica of the picture in his pocket. 
Great, black headlines proclaimed: 
“Kenneth Webster St. John Sen- 
tenced to Two Years in Marona 
Prison for Embezzlement.” 

So John Webster was the kid who 
was apprehended for the theft of 
Old Man Ackerman’s money! 

The big, dim room of the hunting 
lodge receded and Tony Harris, 
alias Larry Tremont, was back in 
old Gilbert Ackerman’s office on a 
rainy October morning. Old Acker- 
man was at his desk, his bushy gray 
eyebrows overhanging steely eyes, his 
ugly thick lower lip drawn over the 














Slowly Larry drew the old newspaper from his 
pocket and dropped it into the crackling flame 


upper with that amazing bull-dog 
expression of his. On the other side 
of the desk a burly police officer 
hurled questions and threats at a 
frightened boy in his teens. A lad 
who had been working in the of- 
fice less than a week. Tony Harris, 
Ackerman’s junior partner, stood 
taking it in grimly. Nobody seemed 
to notice the nervous twitching of 
his hands, the furtiveness of his 
light blue eyes. Nobody had dreamed 
of accusing the upstanding young 
junior partner, who had been such 
a help to the authorities in the in- 
vestigation. Tony sighed with relief 
when they led the quaking, protest- 
ing lad away. The lad who had liked 
his new job so well that he had re- 
turned to the office the night before 
the theft of several thousand dol- 
lars was discovered, thus playing 
into the hands of the scheming 
junior partner. 

Larry Tremont raised a shaking 
hand to his brow. It came away 
dripping. Too bad the kid had had 
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to go through the terror and cruelty 
of a trial and prison sentence and 
get nothing out of it, he reflected, 
as he looked around his own lux- 
urious home. But, humanly enough, 
Larry felt his rancor against the boy 
intensified by the knowledge that he 
himself had betrayed him. 

Once again Larry found himself 
formulating cool plans. 

He had only to go to Rosemary 
with this old newspaper, tell her a 
plausible sounding story of having 
discovered it quite by accident, and 
he’d have John Webster chasing to 
cover like a hunted animal. 

Larry slipped the old newspaper 
into the pocket of his Mackinaw, 
turned out the lights and started out 
once again into the darkness. 

He had forgotten it was Christ- 
mas Eve. But as he tramped down 
into Deer Run the chimes of St. 
Mary of the Snows were filling the 
crisp air with their joyous clamor. 

Lights still twinkled from the win- 
dows of the little gift shop. Larry’s 
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irt sang and his step quickened. 
He patted the newspaper in_ his 

«ket. Tonight, perhaps, he would 
ot go home with an empty heart 

d disappointed hopes. 

He flung the door wide with a 
joyous shout. 

Merry Christmas, Rosemary!” 

But she was not alone. John Web- 

ind a group of young people 
the street stood chatter- 

ind laughing around the fire- 
lace. Rosemary came to him at 
nce 

Why, Larry what a pleasant sur- 
ise,” she said. “We are just ready 
» start for Midnight Mass.” 

His smile vanished, leaving his 
unhappy. “Oh, I’m 
said. “I had no idea—” 

‘Why don’t you come with us, 
larry?” she asked impulsively. 

His softened as he looked 

wn at her. “Well, you see I 
1aven’t been inside a church in 

is. Not since I was a boy.” 

But won’t you go now—for me?” 

pleaded. 

('d do anything for you, Rose- 

ary,” he admitted. 

She patted his arm and turned to 
he others. “Are we ready?” 

john came immediately to her 
side, handsome and assured, to place 
hand on her arm. 
Larry’s slow smile was jubilant as he 
patted his coat pocket confidently, 
esolving to bide his time. 

The chimes of St. Mary of the 
grew louder as they ap- 
rroached, They seemed to echo up 
the mountains with the 
joyful spirit of the season. 

The beauty of the little church 
vith its soft lights and the Christ- 
mas greens decorating the altar and 
the Stations was breathtaking. Tall 
candles flickered over the 
touching scene at Bethlehem as de- 
picted by the beautiful and almost 
life-size figures in the Crib at one 
side of the altar. 

Memories of his lovely young 
mother kneeling beside him on long 
igo Sundays came to Larry vividly 
is he watched Rosemary’s face dur- 
ing the Mass. His father had been 

gay, indulgent person who had 
laughingly referred to himself as an 
because he never went to 
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iny church. After the death of his 
mother Larry had become as casual 
as his father about church and had 
fallen away from the Faith that had 
meant so much to her. Now, all at 





once, he wondered if his life might 
not have been very different for him 
in many ways if he had clung to this 
steadying link with his youth. 


“Jrvor this day is born to you a 

Saviour, who is Christ the 
Lord, in the City of David,” Father 
Marsden intoned. “And suddenly 
there was with the angel a multi- 
tude of the heavenly army, praising 
God and saying: Glory to God in 
the highest and on earth peace to 
men of good will.” 

The last words rang out trium- 
phantly and found an echo in Lar- 
ry’s heart. Peace. The one thing in 
the world he craved. But, like all 
things worth while it had its price. 
Peace—to men of good will. 

While the chimes reverberated up 

and down the mountainside with 
the melody of Holy Night, the little 
crowd of worshippers filed quietly 
out of the church. Great, bright win- 
ter stars were shining in the sky 
and the snow squeaked under foot 
in the clear cold air. Rosemary's 
friends spoke in subdued tones as 
they walked down the street toward 
their warm firesides. 
“I'd like all of you to come in foi 
a few minutes,” Rosemary said at 
the door of her shop. “John and | 
have something to tell you.” 

They followed her eagerly inside. 
To most of them it was evidently 
not much of a surprise when John 
proudly held up her hand on which 
a modest diamond glistened. 

“Engaged!”” they cried happily, 
gathering around, showering them 
with congratulations and good 
wishes. “Rosemary, John, we're so 
happy for you!” 

Only Larry stood apart. At the 
sight of the engaged couple’s com- 
plete joy in each other an almost 
physical pain shot through his heart. 
He touched the newspaper in his 
pocket and his hand trembled. 

“But, Rosemary, would you marry 
an ex-convict?” 

The words stuck in his throat. He 
had not uttered them after all. The 
words of the gospel were ringing in 
his ears: Peace to men of good will! 

Larry gripped his hands together 
in an agony of indecision. He looked 
at Rosemary’s face with all the hap- 
piness in the world in her smile. 
Then John Webster’s. There was no 
haunting bitterness in that young 
face now. Only pride and joy. 

Slowly Larry drew the old news- 
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paper from his pocket and drop 
it into the crackling flames of the 
fireplace. A wavering arm of flame 
reached for it, caught it, destroyed 
it with a cackle of glee. Larry shiv. 
ered. The last thing that had caught 
his eye was his own name, Anthony 
Harris, an .honored name before he 
had besmirched it. 

He turned to find John Webster 
standing at his elbow. Larry held 
out his hand. 

“Allow me to congratulate you, 
John,” he said. “And to wish you 
all the happiness in the world. You 
deserve it.” 

There was an odd look in the 


younger man’s eyes as he took the - 


proffered hand. “Thanks, ‘Tony Har- 
ris,” he returned softly. “I was sure 
you would realize how much I de- 
serve it.” 

Larry gasped. 
me!” 

John Webster nodded. “I always 
did have a hunch you took that 
money, Harris,” he said. “When I 
learned you had disappeared I was 
sure of it. The instant I was free I 
started tracking you down. I learned 
you always spent your vacations 
somewhere in these mountains. 
You've changed in appearance, but 
there were certain habits of speech, 
little mannerisms—” 

Larry had turned white. “What 
are you going to do about it?” he 
demanded. 

John Webster looked him squarely 
in the eye. “Harris,” he said, “1 came 
to Deer Run bent on vengeance. I've 
changed my mind. You let me 
spend two of the best years of my 
life serving time for your crime. But, 
on the other hand, if it hadn’t been 
for you I should probably never 
have met Rosemary. ‘That mere than 
evens things up between us. Before 
I asked her to marry me I told her. 
the whole story except that I didn’t 


“You recognized 


mention your name. You see, I’ve 


enjoyed the hunting trips. Rosemary 
likes you. Perhaps when 
squared things with Gilbert Acker- 
man we might even be—friends.” 

Larry bowed his head gravely. In 
that moment, while the chimes 
pealed forth their Christmas wishes 
to a hushed, white world, he could 
see the scales of Justice balancing 
perfectly. But he was happier than 
he had been for years. He felt 
shriven. He understood now the true 
meaning of: “Peace on earth to men 
of good will.” 
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Germans Hack Hitler—Now! 


The German People, For the Most Part, Support Hitler and Will Prob- 
| ably Continue To Do So Unless the Nazis Suffer a Major Military Defeat 


l CROSSED the Rhine 
intoGermany at Strasbourg 
on August 4th, going to 
Vienna. At that time there 
people believed that there 
would be no war—not even 
with Poland, certainly not 
with England and most de- 
cidedly not with France. 
They thought the Fuehrer 
would get his way by his 
renowned prescription of 
general mobilization fol- 
lowed by comparatively 
moderate demands and of- 
fers of a “final” settlement. 

And I crossed the Rhine 
entering Switzerland at 
Buchs on September 1oth 
when, due to the Russian- 
German treaty, the Machi- 
avellian manner in which 
it was negotiated, and the 
conquest of Poland, the 
German people believed in 
an early and _ victorious 
peace. 

(I felt as relieved to be 
in Switzerland as I had 
felt nine years ago when 
crossing the Russian border 
into Poland. It is difficult 
to describe the atmosphere 
which strikes one when, 
leaving Germany, one 
again sets foot on a soil 
where sobriety, strength 
and, at the same time, real 
liberty prevail.) 

To the Germans, Na- 
tional Socialism has given 
organized orderliness, full 
employment, undreamed- 
of prosperity and a rank- 
ing position among the 
powers of Europe. Perhaps, 
one might add, it has real- 
zed for them the dream 
of Pan-Germanism—the re- 
union of all Germans in 
one Reich. It has even 
given them a new decision 





By JOHN J. STONBOROUGH 


British Press Combine Photo 
German admirers acclaim the Fuehrer. To say that there is 
danger of revolution in Germany at present is nonsense 
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on the outcome of the 
World War, which cedes to 
Germany a dominant posi- 
tion in the world. 

The great majority of 
Germans today feel that 
while certain measures in- 
troduced by the Nazis may 
not be to their liking, 
Hitler has done more for 
them and for the power 
and glory of the Father- 
land than any German Gov- 
ernment since Bismarck, 
and, at any rate, a good 
deal more than incompe- 
tent and ineffective Parlia- 
ments and Congresses have 
done for their respective 
countries. The countries 
ruled by the elected repre- 
sentatives of the people, so 
the Germans think, have 
little to show but fearful 
dents which the elected 
representatives make in the 
national Treasury for sal- 
aries for themselves, their 
relatives and their pet proj- 
ects, while at the same time 
permitting the existence of 
millions of unemployed 
and of generally depressed 
business conditions. 

A real understanding of 
National Socialism is pos- 
sible only when its cardi- 
nal pillars are understood. 
The situation is strongly 
determined, for instance, 
by the attitude of the Ger- 
mans toward their Govern- 
ment. To the Germans, 
government is fate. Con- 
trary to the democratic 
countries where the form 
of government is perma- 
nent and demands all the 
loyalties of its people, in 
Germany the government 
itself, not its form, is per- 
manent, and demands all 
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he loyalties of the entire people. 
National Socialism is a type of 
rovernment well suited to German 
history, tradition and the demands 
if the national character. 
National Socialism, like Commun- 
im, is not a political party or creed, 
like Conservatism or Liberalism in 
England, or like the Republican and 
platforms in America, 
is, for want of a better word, a 
eligion, but the word religion con- 
iotes ethics and therefore cannot be 
ised. It is fanaticism, a holy war. 


Democrat 


\TIONAL Socialism is—the Eng- 
N lish pre-Prague policy was un- 
ible to understand this—not a polit- 
ical platform or party program; it 

the fanaticism of warriors en- 
vaged in a holy war, paying no at- 
tention to the inconsistencies of 
heir Mohammed, to lies, to truth, 
» danger, or to anything else. 

Che infallibility of the leaders of 
Communism and National Socialism 
in the eyes of their followers, is one 
of the most salient, yet one of the 
nost difficult features to grasp. Only 
when we understand the irrational, 

mi-religious aspects of these power- 
ful revolutionary movements which, 

Oswald Spengler predicted, pre- 
sage the Decline of the West, as we 


inderstand Western culture, only 


hen can we understand the moral’ 


ind intellectual infallibility of Hit- 
ler and Stalin. 

They break their sacred vows; 
hey change their sacred minds; they 
ive cruel beyond belief, and yet not 
mly do people condone what Hitler 
does, but they are so bamboozled 
that they actually do not know or 
see the lies, the brutality, the con- 
temptuousness and the volte faces. 

“He is a fool and that nation is 
1 fool who, having power to strike 
his enemy unawares, does not strike 
ind strike his deadliest.” There is 
no doubt that these words of Fred- 
erick the Great could have been ut- 
tered any day by Hitler. 

Regarding one of the most in- 
teresting aspects of the revolutionary 
states, namely public opinion, one 
must state that in revolutionary 
countries the faculty for doubt has 
ceased to exist. 

Public opinion is, of course, dif- 
ferent in the capital, in the provin- 
cial towns and in the open country 
respectively. On the whole, I was 
mainly struck by the firm belief that 
the Jews were behind everything bad 


in the world, that all the Jews, i.e., 
people falling under the Nuremberg 
laws, whether they be former army 
officers, doctors or whatever else, 
whether they be children in the 
kindergarten or men over eighty 
years of age, are to blame for every- 
thing and that they must be exter- 
minated one way or another. There 
is little, if any, protest against the 
way the Jews have been annihilated, 
but on the other hand, there is not 
very much knowledge of the actual 
situation of the Jews. 

Likewise, everything pertaining to 
the persecution of religion and espe- 
cially the infamous imprisonment of 
Niemoeller in a concentration camp 
and the removal of the Germans 
from South Tyrol in Italy, are gen- 
erally not known. 

The people believe one thing to- 
day and another tomorrow. ‘They 
never compare the words of today 
with the words of yesterday, nor 
the deeds of today with the words 
of yesterday. 

The volatility of public opinion, 
the inconsistencies and the feverish 
jumping from one thing to another 
undoubtedly are psychologically im- 
portant symptoms. They are the 
signs of an infectious mass psychosis, 
and, in turn, a sign of decline and 
degeneracy. The revolutionary gov- 
ernments are ruled by passion as 
distinguished from reason. 

The credulity of the German 
people is beyond belief. Reality and 
the hard facts of everyday life mean 
nothing to them, nor does the truth, 
but a make-believe world of race 
and blood, coupled with real success, 
is something they devoutly believe 
in. Goebbels thus has an instrument 
on which to play which indeed 
measures up to all the talents of 
that astounding master. 

The German people hear nothing 
at all about unfavorable develop- 
ments at home and likewise hear ab- 
solutely nothing about favorable 
events abroad. Only those who are 
opposed in some way to the present 
regime, who have enough money to 
own a radio bringing them foreign 
stations broadcasting in German, 
and with enough courage to listen 
to it, know about unfavorable devel- 
opments and difficulties in Germany, 
and about favorable happenings 
abroad. Thus, the infamous fate of 
one of the greatest men of these 
years, Pastor Martin Niemoeller, is 
absolutely unknown in Austria. Few 
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people outside of the Tyrol where, 
by the way, it is prohibited to talk 
about the matter, know that the 
South Tyrolese have in many in. 
stances had to leave house and home 
and are to be moved to other parts, 
i.e. Albania or Prussia. 

The desirable features and the 
successes of National Socialism are 
intensified to the highest degree by 
propaganda, and the unfavorable 
happenings at home as compared to 
abroad never become known except 
by a laborious, grapevine route. 

Those who believe in the present 
religion have a leader, a program for 
the present and for the future, an 
organization which in its economic 
planning far surpasses anything the 
Communist planners with their slip- 
shod methods have yet achieved, and 
a ruthless terror of Gestapo and con- 
centration camp to deal with the 
small minority of their real, their 
imagined and their potential foes. 

Those who do not believe in the 
regime are compelled to admit that 
since Napoleon's days the map of 
the world has never been so swiftly, 
easily and decisively redrawn as to- 
day; that there is an acute shortage 
of labor and that while up to one- 
third of their salaries paid must be 
given back in “voluntary” contribu- 
tions of taxes, nonetheless there is 
work and bread for all. Those who 
do not believe in the regime have 
no organization; they are not even 
a cohesive stratum of the German 
population but are made up of Com- 
munists, aristocrats, peasants, officers 
and priests. 


N the opposition bench sit side 

by side the most stupid and the 
most intelligent people, Germany's 
best and Germany’s worst. Some 
are opposed to Nazism merely be- 
cause it means hard work for every- 
one, regimentation, bullying and or- 
ganization, not because of the glori- 
fication of ideals which other men 
deplore. Up to now, the opposition 
has no leader, no power, no _ pro- 
gram, and—most important —no 
means of communication. Those 
who do not like the regime are just 
opposed and would like to see a 
change. 

Vienna, when I arrived there on 
the 4th of August, was almost un- 
changed compared to a year ago. 
There was no belief in imminent 
war, and the prevailing opinion was 
that “as the other countries are 
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December, 1939 


afraid, Hitler will win again—he al 
ways does—” ‘The preparation for 
war, however, was gigantic, The wat 
of nerves, so every Viennese be- 
lieved, would end in another victory 
for Adolf, the Wonder-Rabbi of 
Berchtesgarden, as he is sometimes 
called by the more cynical. 

The dislike of the Viennese for 
the Prussians was even greater than 
their opposition toward the Nazis. 
They consider the Prussians loud 
mouthed boors and carpetbaggers 
whose lack of culture and manners is 
not compensated by their undoubted 
cficiengy in organization, industry 
and commerce. 


ny Vienna, there was considerable 
Tacaition to the Prussians 
and to the organized efficiency of the 
regime, and much more was known 
about what really went on than in 
the provinces. The provincial cap- 
itals like Linz, Graz and Innsbruck, 
the small towns and villages, know 
nothing but what tends to jus- 
tify their confidence in National 
Socialism. There is plenty of dissat- 
isfaction, but not of a fundamental 
kind, for it is in the main directed 
against regimentation and compul- 
sion and against the strict enforce- 
ment of thousands of orders and 
decrees governing economic and pri- 
vate life. Unfortunately it is not dis- 
satisfaction with the general princi- 
ples and basic tenets of National 
Socialism. 

At the beginning of August, no- 
hody wanted war except the young— 
between 16 and 26—but on the other 
hand, no one was convinced of the 
justice of Poland’s position and the 
injustice of Hitler's allegations. The 
outbreak of war, heralded by a num- 
ber of unmistakable signs, surprised 
a good many Nazis who thought the 
Fuehrer, through a mixture of cun- 
ning, force and timing, plus the Rus- 
sian pact, would split the Polish- 
British pact. 

There was not much enthusiasm, 
but on the other hand, there was 
little real dissatisfaction. There was 
no memory for Germany's past 
broken pledges and therefore no un- 
derstanding of the attitude of 
Britain, France and Poland toward 
the settlement of the Danzig ques- 
tion. Any versions other than the 
official Nazi versions were, needless 
to say, sternly suppressed. 

The possibility that the democra- 
cies were right in opposing Germany 





was never envisaged. Likewise, the 
Viennese never thought of opposing 
their own Government in its “war 
of nerves” policy, As a matter of 
fact, opposition to Government 
policy is never even contemplated. 

Returning to Vienna from Salz- 
burg on the first day of the War, I 
was surprised to find that in super- 
cilious and grumbling Vienna there 
were no anti-war disturbances at all. 
There seemed to be complete apathy 
and indifference toward the horrible 
happenings and serious problems. 
Within 24 hours, Nazi emotionalism 
held nearly all in its grip. Some 
more intelligent thinkers believed 
that the annexation of Danzig could 
have been accomplished by other 
means, 

The first ten days of the War 
which I witnessed could, in fact, best 
be described by the headline “Suc- 
cess without Sacrifice.” A wave of 
confidence and of elation swept over 
Germany under the stimulus of Ger- 
many’s successes in Poland and the 
arrival of the army before the gates 
of Warsaw in seven days. This wave 
of patriotism, which started about 
twelve hours after the outbreak of 
the war, submerged with one fell 
swoop all real dissatisfaction with 
the regime and all the differences 
and points of friction which existed 
between the party and the people, 
between North and South, and be- 
tween groups within the Party. 

Whoever watched the Germans 
prepare for war and the first days of 
the campaign in Poland was reluc- 
tantly compelled to admit their keen 
gift for organization, the pleasure 
with which the people obeyed the 
orders and the complete absence of 
graft. 

War is a business the Germans 
really understand and master. 

As long as the news of the war is 
startlingly successful and agreeable, 
and as long as there is no physical 
danger, the average German is not 
going to grumble. 

A war of beer and skittles consist- 
ing in the main of startling victories, 
swift advances and no resistance, 
naturally makes pleasant reading. 
Hence it cannot be stated too em- 
phatically that a severely rationed 
food table has no effect upon the 
German people so long as the heady 
champagne of victory is served free 
with every meal. 

As long as the present state of 
successful affairs prevails the Ger- 





mans will take pleasure in sacrificing 
food, gasoline and old car tires, It 
is only sacrifice coupled with defeat 
which will break the none-too-homo- 
gencous ranks of Hitler’s supporters, 
and give the people who are willing 
to forsake Nazism a rallying point. 
As long as there is no immediate 
truth in the slogan “Hitlerism does 
not pay,” as long as Hitler can hold 
things together and overcome diff 
culties, not by solving them, but by 
producing startling and cherished 
victories, all talk about real opposi- 
tion in Germany is nonsense. 

Only a steady series of economic 
and political successes abroad, cou 
pled with steady defeats at home, 
will weaken the religious fervor for 
Adolf Hitler. 

Thus my most vivid thought on 
leaving was that so long as the Ger- 
mans are successful and victorious, 
there is not a ghost of a chance of 
the present regime crumbling. Noth- 
ing succeeds like success and nothing 
fails like failure. The weaknesses of 
democratic government, especially 
its lack of achievement in the eco 
nomic sphere, are very visible from 
Germany. 


HE forces of evil are commanded 
‘iw energy, ruthless ingenuity 
and an aptitude for organizing, 
engineering, propaganda and strat- 
egy which surpasses in co-ordinated 
effort—although I believe short-lived 
effort—anything the non-revolution 
ary countries have so far put into 
the field. 

When I left, the German people 
were convinced that Poland would 
capitulate before mid-October, that 
Britain and France would not dare 
do much bombing for fear of re- 
prisals, that the Westwall would for 
all time prevent any army from tres- 
passing on German soil, and that no 
blockade could again starve them 
into submission now that Russia 
with its unlimited reservoir of food 
and raw materials was on their side. 

Only a body blow of the first mag- 
nitude, a real defeat which cannot 
be kept secret by the Government, 
will put an end to this mood of ab- 
solute certainty in victory and put 
the Germans into a frame of mind 
to consider peace proposals, to think 
peace better than war, and co-opera- 
tion better than defiance. At present, 
they feel that they soon will have 
scored another decisive victory and 
their enemies—another defeat. 



























“I haven’t found a single piece of gold—” 


AT THE END i salle 


“I’m on my way to California, 
and I promised your father I'd stop 
off and talk with you.” Then, with 
a slight emphasis. “It'll soon be 
October first, you know.” 

Jim smiled. “Yes, I know, he said 
quietly, “and I suppose my father 
wants a report on the treasure?” 

They stood silent, thinking. Then 
Jim looked around. “We don’t have 
to stand while we talk things over, 
do we?” He motioned toward a 
chair. “You'll stay here at the ranch, 
won't you?” 

“I've already arranged to say Mass 
in the village tomorrow and Sun. 
day.” 

“Then you'll be here for the week- 
end. That's good, because Emily 
Northrup and her aunt are coming 
tomorrow.” 

The priest raised his eyebrows. 
“Emily Northrup?” There was al- 
most a note of suspicion in his tone, 
but it vanished as he placed the 
name. “Oh yes, of course, Mr. Nor- 
thrup’s a partner of your father’s, 
isn’t he?” 

“That’s right, but tell me about 
Dad?” 

“He’s well, but he’s been wonder: 
ing about you.” 

“I suppose he has,” and the smile 
disappeared from the corners of 
Jim’s mouth as he added, “Well, 
the treasure’s fine.” 

The priest looked at him intently. 
“What do you mean by that?” 

“I’ve dug up a lot of countryside 
in the past six months.” He leaned 
forward in his chair, as if studying 
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Jin slammed the door of the car 
and started to whistle gaily as he 

p the path toward the adobe 
ranch house. The foreman’s young 

ne round the corner of the 
building to greet him, and with a 
cry of “here—catch,” he tossed the 


boy a large yellow pear. 


“Miss Emily sent it to you,” he 
called as he opened the door of the 
screened veranda. “She’s coming 


down here—” 


He stopped short, for at the far 


, = =n 


end of the porch a man was stand- 
ing, a tall man dressed in the dark 
clothing of a priest. Jim hesitated, 
then started forward. ‘Father, I 
thought I was seeing things!” 

They laughed as they shook 
hands, the priest nodding his ap- 
preciation of the physical changes 
that six months had made in the 
younger man. “You're looking very 
well,” he said. 

“I’m swell, but what are you 
doing in this part of the world?” 
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the features of the older man. “Do 
you want to hear a story?” 

“If it’s about what you've been 
doing.” 

“T'll have to set the stage. You see, 
there was once a guy who had a 
swell father—but unfortunately his 
mother died when he was very 
small.” 

The priest looked at him, under- 
standingly. “You're the hero of the 
story?” he asked. 

“That's right, and I want to go 
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on record that I realize that my 
father’s the very busy head of a big 
business, and that about all he 
could do for me was to talk things 
over once in a while, pick out good 
ghools—-and give me_ spending 
money. He always thought he was 
being kind—but he gave me too 
much money.” 

The priest nodded, somewhat 
amazed. He had not expected phil- 
osophy from Jim. 

“As I grew older I unfortunately 
discovered that it was fun to be a 
Broadway playboy. Well, anyhow,” 
he went on, “I have a cousin who 
is a priest.” 

“I'm one of the characters of this 
story, too?” 

“You certainly are, and I’m sure 
you remember the day you and my 
father walked into my bedroom and 
ganged up on me.” 

“Very well. You’d been coming 
down the Boston Post Road at 
eighty miles an hour—there was a 
patch of ice—a skid—and a wrecked 
car. The third in two years, wasn’t 
it?” 

Jim nodded, “yes”—making no ef- 
fort to excuse or defend himself. 

“Dad remembered that I'd been 
all steamed up because a couple of 
friends of mine had been treasure 
hunting on Cocos Island. He had 
an idea I'd like to go treasure hunt- 
ing, too, but he felt New Mexico 
was the place for me.” 

Jim paused, thinking. Presently, 
when the priest did not speak, he 
smiled. “Do you remember the 
stories you and my father told me 
that afternoon?” 

“We talked about the Missions of 
New Mexico that had to be aban- 
doned nearly three hundred years 
ago because of the Indian raids—and 
of how the Padres who built the 
Missions probably buried some of 
their valuables because they thought 
they'd be back.” 

“Well, my father sold me_ the 
idea that as long as I was interested 
in treasure I ought to spend six 
months out here.” 

He thought for a moment, and 
there was genuine enthusiasm in his 
voice as he said, “It’s a great coun- 
try out here—they were building 
churches and haciendas, planting or- 
chards and giving plays when Bos- 
fon was only a_ cow-path.” He 
thought again. “The Spanish had 
gold, too, and jewels—all sorts of 
treasure. No doubt about it.” 


The priest studied his. younger 
companion with a quizzical glance. 
“Jim, have you found gold?” he 
asked. 

Jim leaned toward him. 

“I haven't found a single piece of 
gold, but then I didn’t expect to, 
because—” he paused to give em- 
phasis to his words, “because I was 
sure there wasn’t any gold here.” 

Again the priest studied him in- 
tently. “You mean... ?” he asked. 

“I'll confess to it, Father,” Jim 
said quietly. “I thought it was the 
wiser thing to do. Dad said: ‘Go to 
New Mexico and hunt for treasure’ 
and, for the sake of the future, I 
thought it was better not to argue.” 

“You were playing a part because 
you thought it would please your 
father.” 

“I’m afraid so.” Jim sounded truly 
contrite. 

The priest him, 
frowning. Instinctively, as if he sensed 
an unspoken command, Jim rose. 

The priest studied him as critical- 
ly as he had in the minute that fol- 
lowed Jim’s entrance on the veranda. 
“I can see you've been working with 
your hands, but why?” 

“I promised my father I'd come 
out here and dig, and I have. And 
there’s another thing, I know my 
father didn’t lie to me.” 

“Didn't lie to you?” 
could not understand. 

“He was careful not to say there 
was gold here, he used the word 
treasure—and I knew from the first 
minute the treasure he had in 
mind.” 


stood before 


The priest 
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“Your soul—manhood—health.” 

Jim nodded. “And don’t. think 
I've spent the summer laughing at 
how I've been fooling my father— 
any more than he’s been laughing at 
me. I know what he was trying to 
do for me—and I'm grateful.” 

“But in two weeks it'll be the first 
of October,” the priest said slowly, 
“and you'll be boarding a plane for 
Broadway.” 

“That's where the joke comes in.” 
Jim smiled, 

“Joke?” the priest’s eyes flashed 
with indignation. 

“Why didn’t you tell me about the 
orchards?” Jim demanded. 

The priest looked at him, greatly 
puzzled. “What have the orchards 
got to do with the joke?” 

“I had to do something to keep 
from going nuts, so I bought a lot 
of land and I've been planting 
young trees. Then Emily came to 
visit in Santa Fe, and stayed on to 
help me with my job. She’s promised 
to help me—always.” 

The priest sat on the edge of 
the nearest chair. “Let’s get this 
straight,” he laughed. “It’s just a 
little puzzling now.” 

Jim laughed with him. “There’s 
nothing to it,” he said. “My father 
thought he was fooling me—I 
thought I was fooling him, then sud- 
denly I realized that the joke was 
on both of us, because I was getting 
the biggest thrill I'd ever known.” 

“And you've really finished with 
Broadway?” 

“That's right, I’ve reached the end 
of Broadway in an orchard.” 
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W HILE the theatre has been chalking up a few ists. This is a theme very dear to the Russian heart Th 
season victories and accepting congratulations on and was played with such a fierce intensity that it and t 
umber of persons who have made their way past was a relief to get out into the noisy, clamoring atmos 
Radio City Music Hall as far west as the legitimate phere of Broadway and leave Dostoevski and his phi- 
sector, several minor casualties have occurred. losophies and his theories inside. 
(he majority of the failures have been so woefully On the more cheerful side, and incidentally topping 
Kk in dramatic content as well as entertainment the list of successful productions, is the biting satire, 
tlue that it is hard to understand how the producers THE MAN WHO CAME TO DINNER. 
naged to obtain financial backing. Hope still springs Acting on the assumption that audiences enjoy a 
nal, but in the theatre a few original touches, a caricature all the more when there is little attempt to 
plot and a better than average cast are also conceal the identity of the lampoonee, George S. Kaul: 
ssary for success. man and Moss Hart have done just that. The man 
SUMMER NIGHT never reached beyond the twi- who came to dinner and stayed for weeks turns out to 
tage, due to the tawdry quality of the story be none other than that amazing and amusing literary 
ited by Vicki Baum, who is still riding along on the personality, Alexander Woollcott. Always good copy, 
cess of Grand Hotel. Her floundering characters even when lecturing on new children’s books, his many- 
is lost as Mr. Hilton’s famous horizons. sided character provided the playwrights with a wealth 
PASTORAL, a sordid study of the antics of some of material. 
hty unpleasant characters was so unbelievably lack- Sheridan Whiteside, a lecturer, is injured when he 
in the elementary requisites that its presentation falls in the home of his small-town host. Forced to 
emain one of the season’s mysteries. remain in a wheel chair, he proceeds to disrupt: the 
SEA DOGS was a gruesome and often ludicrously quiet and peace of the domicile by threatening a law 
diramatic tale of fire, smuggling, near-mutiny and suit and conducting his numerous activities from the 
ons at sea. The only thing missing was the ap- new headquarters. Radio broadcasts, interviews, visi 
ch of one of those active U-boats. It would at tors, an octopus, Noel Coward, penguins and a s@ 
ave given the play the advantage of timeliness distic penchant for. breaking up romances and _ lives, 
suill can’t understand how the authors slipped combine practically to drive the unfortunate family out 
that. Certainly the charatters on-stage made of their homes and their wits. 
noise to attract an entire flotilla of undersea The play's absurdity is its greatest charm and its 
thinly veiled exposé of a headline name, its greatest 
in we overlook the contribution of the Chek- asset. Monty Woolley is excellently cast as the ebul- 
iyers in noting the failures of the early season. lient lecturer, being by turn as smugly. cynical as a 
itings of Dostoevski provided them with THE college editor and as sweetly obnoxious as many of our 
‘OSSESSED, a play about revolution and revolution- breathless stage ingenues. It is a marvelous character 
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portrayal, one which must make Woollcott shudder 
when he views It. 
” * * * 

TOO MANY GIRLS is being rated as the first 
gnash-hit musical comedy of the new season and a sure 
money-maker in the months to come. It is all that 
and more. We cannot, in all fairness, deny that it con- 
tains some clever ensemble effects, a personable cast 
and a tuneful musical score. All of which should pro- 
vide an entertaining evening. But, as is becoming 
more frequent in the case of musical revues, the moral 
deficiencies of the book and the outright objection- 
able features to be found throughout the entire per- 
formance overshadow the assets which the show pos 
gsses. The day will probably come when producers 
will apply the scrubbing brush to the lines and skits 
in their revues, but it will not be until the majority 
of playgoers and critics demand such action. Hal 
LeRoy, Mary Jane Walsh, Eddie Bracken and Marcy 
Westcott comprise a talented, but wasted, cast. 

* * * * 

For the second time this season we are treated to 
the spectacle of a brilliant actress lifting a second-rate 
play from the depths of mediocrity and placing it on 
the list of successes. Gertrude Lawrence did it with 
Skylark and Helen Hayes undertakes the task this 
month in LADIES AND GENTLEMEN. 

Although the vehicle, adapted from the Hungarian 
play by Bush-Fekete, lacks distinction and cannot be 
called worthy of the talents of the star, it has points 
in its favor. 

The ladies and gentlemen in the title are the tried 
and true upholders of justice and the democratic way, 
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who sit in the jury box at a murder trial. The trial 
itself is relegated to the background and there is, for 
which we can be grateful, no second act courtroom 
scene. The action revolves around the efforts of a 
young lady on the jury to swing the other members 
around to her views. The romantic angle is introduced 
when she falls in love with the middle-aged architect 
who is the foreman. 

It will seem strange to admirers of Miss Hayes to find 
her mouthing MacArthur-Hecht “modernisms” after 
six years of regal dignity. She manages it with her 
usual finesse and charm. If she never rises to the point 
of brilliance, it is only because the play itself does not 
allow it. Adult audiences will admire her cleverly sus- 
tained performance as well as the quiet sincerity of 
Philip Merivale as the foreman. The talents of Helen 
Hayes have saved Messrs. MacArthur and Hecht from 
the blemish of an early season defeat. 

* * * * 

Speaking of playwrights brings us to the offering 
of the most discussed theatrical pen-wielder in many 
years, William Saroyan. He made his entry into the 
theatre last season with My Heart’s in the Highlands, 
a well-written but confusing play which exhibited the 
bewildered state of the author’s emotions. This season, 
his contribution is THE TIME OF YOUR LIFE, a 
philosophical study and a panorama of the hangers-on 
in a San Francisco waterfront saloon. 

It fails to follow any accepted pattern, with char- 
acters in many instances overdrawn, long, weary 
stretches of unnecessary dialogue, unsound and _half- 
baked flights of philosophical fancy, forming a melange 
of comedy and tragedy and drama. 
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Eddie Dowling, the former song and dance man, 

» divides his time between producing Paul Vincent 
Carroll's plays, dabbling in New Deal politics and ap- 
pearing as tavern philosopher, gives one of the sea- 
son's finest performances. Julie Haydon, who was so 
yutstanding as the spiritual Brigid in Shadow and Sub- 

nce is badly miscast in a role which is exactly the 
reverse of the former. Gene Kelly is on for a brief, but 
unforgettable, bit as a young dancer. 

Students of the drama will want to see the play for 

its unusual features, but it cannot be classed as suitable 
those who are seeking entertainment, rather than 
dissection of a confused young man’s mind. 
* * * * 

MARGIN FOR ERROR by Clare Boothe is a 
ypaganda play. It is also, however, a highly amusing 

pical comedy and a smoothly developed mystery 

lay. Obviously only an author among authors could 
omplish that. Miss Boothe has given us in the past, 
Women and Kiss the Boys Good-bye. Several 
ionths after the latter play opened, she announced in 
imatic fashion that it was basically anti-Fascist. Lest 
re be no misunderstanding this time, the new play 
finitely and undeniably anti-Nazi. 

\n impish mayor installs a Jewish policeman in 
office of a German leader. There is a murder with 
ral likely suspects including the arm of the law. 

(he resulting comedy is often hilarious, and the mys- 

y solution is comparable to the best the theatre has 
sented. We cannot recommend the profusion of 

ypaganda touches by Miss Boothe, but we think a 
iminating adult audience will enjoy it. Bert Lytell, 
| Levene, one of the play’s highlights, and Bramwell 

Fletcher are expertly cast. 
* * * * 

Several of the new pictures are proving in no un- 
iin manner that Hollywood is trying to scale the 
itrality fence and that audiences must remain alert 
the infiltration of propaganda. Alertness, without 
test, however, will be of little or no avail. 

\ halo placed around the head of Edith Cavell; 

ittural accents for the international spies in Espio- 

{gent and importations like Four Feathers can do 
more to influence public opinion than a dozen 

imsy, obvious productions of the Confessions of a 

Spy calibre. The careful editing and cleverly 
orded commentary of a newsreel or a March of Time 
oduction can have greater effect than any number of 

cathing denunciations of one side or the other. 

\lthough there can be little doubt about our sym- 

pathies in the current struggle for power, there is an 
jually strong determination on our part to remain 
utral. Yet the constant drip of water will eventually 
ir away a stone and the continued pressure cam- 
‘ign of motion pictures will, in time, take effect. 
Hollywood producers have a duty to perform, far 
re important to the well being of the people than 
mere piling up of gold dollars. It is not now, and 
will be, their task to play added attraction to 
lecturers who arrive on every incoming liner. 

Russia, Germany, Britain, in fact almost every coun- 

in Europe uses the theatre and the movies as vital 
ind important means of propagandizing the cause they 
int to promote. They are the first lines of attack of 
the forces against decency and democracy and freedom 










































































Claudette Colbert and Henry Fonda in the Twentieth Century. 
Fox production “Drums Along the Mohawk” 


of thought. They should also be the first lines of de 
fense of a people anxious to retain their liberties. 
* * * * 

In brief review, the more outstanding and enter 
taining of the new screen releases are: 

DRUMS ALONG THE MOHAWK-2oth Century 
Fox—Faithful adherence to Walter Edmond’s novel of 
the settling of the Mohawk Valley and a sound histoti- 
cal rather than the 1939 hysterical approach to patriot 
ism and American history make this stirring and thor. 
oughly acceptable entertainment for young and old. 
Claudette Colbert, Henry Fonda, Edna Mae Oliver and 
Director John Ford are to be commended for their 
efforts. 

FIRST LOVE—Universal—This could be passed of 
as merely another Cinderella story, for that is all that 
it is. But the charm and ability of Deanna Durbin, 
enhanced by careful production and deft direction, give 
it a stature few others of its type achieve. 

REMEMBER—MGM~—Robert Taylor, Greer Garson, 
who scored in Goodbye Mr. Chips, and Lew Ayres are 
teamed in this slight, but often amusing, romantic 
comedy. The cast does much to lift it above average 
level and there are several sequences which will appeal 
to adult audiences. 

NINOTCHKA—MGM-This was completed before 
the nation adopted the current craze for ridiculing the 
Soviet. It fits nicely into the pattern though, and the 
story of the Comintern’s girl messenger who succumbed 
to the lure of capitalist luxuries is hilariously devel: 
oped. Garbo has evidently found a new metier and 
quite possibly a riew career as a comedienne. Ina Claire 
of the stage and Melvyn Douglas are exceptionally good 
in supporting roles. 





NOTE: Readers of THe Sicn in New York City may 
be interested in hearing Mr. Cotter’s broadcasts on 
WBNX-—Sunday at 5:45 P.M., Monday at 6 P.M. and 
Thursday at 8:30 P.M. 
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By KATHERINE BURTON 


Religious Christmas Cards 


Wares I read it for the first time I smiled. I smiled 
alittle less nicely the second time I saw the item. The 
third time I came across it I began to feel downright 
annoyed. In three different columns of supposedly use- 
ful advice on what and why to buy for Christmas there 
was a paragraph expressing surprise that this year there 
seem to be an unusual amount of religious cards issued 
for holiday selling. 

Now there is something that should make for sur- 
prise—a Christmas card with a religious sentiment! Not 
a hunting scene or a snowy Cape Cod cottage or an 
Elizabethan mansion or a drinking scene or kittens 
reaching for mistletoe, but a picture that indicates in 
some way the one and only reason for the existence of 
Christmas! 

However, perhaps one should forget resentment in 
pleasure at the fact itself. But, lest it seem the trend is 
all to the good, let me quote from an admiring advertise- 
ment a description of a new variety of Christmas angel, 
called, with utter lack of artistry, an angelette. This is 
what it looks like: “Felt face, gingham gown, under- 
sized wings, oversized feet, feather hair, and a mischiev- 
ous expression.” 

What have we come to spiritually that such travesties 
are made and sold in our country? It is sad—no, it is 
really terrifying, for it is one more sign of decadence, 
small, yet a straw to indicate the wind’s direction. It 
is on a par with those dreadful affairs labelled ma- 
donnas, which some of our artists are designing, 
things of bulky ugliness, with no trace of spirit in the 
uncouth faces, and which, even if subconsciously, show 
their makers’ feeling of derision about things religious. 


Eccentricities vs. Art 


As. the people who admire such abnormalities are 
often professing Christians, who stupidly think that 
eccentricity such as this is art and that it is an admir- 
able thing to admire such things. Some years ago there 
was a show at which a roomful of pictures were the 
work of people in insane asylums and the room next 
to this was filled with surrealist pictures. There was 
little to choose between them, save that the people who 
did the first did not know what they were doing and 
the second group definitely did. Yet the papers had 
serious articles on the surrealist work as if these aberra- 
tions were really something new and important in art 
instead of something that should be classed as clinical 
material. 


Other years have had much to contend with, of 
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course, but then it was a terrible hatred that broke out 
and defiled the lovely material things of the Faith. 
Somehow the creating of these animal-like statues, these 
derisive angels, shows something even worse. The old 
violence had a basis of actual hate, brought on often 
because of men who used other men as well as their 
Church for selfish ends, and the hate was misdirected 
against the Faith instead of the men. But this is very 
different—this building up of articles of anti-faith 
rather than a destroying of the actual instruments of the 
Faith. It is very disquieting and by no means in- 
significant. 


“To the End of the World” 


Bi CONNECTION with such thoughts, a very clarify- 
ing book comes to mind—Helen White’s To the End of 
the World. It is a long book, but it is never boring. It is 
history—the French Revolution—but-it never becomes 
a textbook, as historical novels often do. It preserves 
throughout the importance of every individual soul in 
it, but always in its relation to a future life and to God. 
Every page pulses with life and the book shows over 
and over again how hate tries to tear down the Faith 
and succeeds only in destroying the instruments—the 
buildings, the gold and silver ornaments, the silks and 
laces of the liturgy. The Faith cannot be torn down 
nor destroyed. 

This book shows how the Faith is built from the very 
beginning on a confession of sin by Saint Peter—“no 
failure so great a Christian cannot rise above it, no 
defeat so final he cannot convert it to victory.” 

Miss White puts sparkling wisdom on the lips of 
M. Emery, the heroic superior of Saint Sulpice. And 
the picture she draws of Sister Claire, with all her 
cheerfulness and prudence and deep religious spirit, 
is a delight in any language. 

“Our enemies think they can destroy us. They are 
mistaken—we can only destroy ourselves,” says the Sul- 
pician during the Terror, and Sister Claire, daughter 
of Charity, laughs at becoming poor: “Poverty is an 
opportunity to serve the Lord as much as wealth.” 

This is a book to hearten as well as to arm with 
strength. It has gaiety and beautiful writing and a lordly 
theme: that disaster, pain, sorrow do not matter. The 
one thing that matters is our Lord’s promise—that He 
is with us always even to the end of the world. 

The novel will give you a more intelligent idea of 
your Faith in relation to your country. So let us drop 
the futility of arguing about the bad ethics of Rebecca’s 
Maxim and turn to something true and necessary as 
found in Miss White’s really great book. 
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Uifensive Against satan 


By JEREMIAH McNAMARA, C.P. 


oe are wondering just how long this Far Eastern un- 
declared war is going to last; and so are we. With all the 
talk of war and its toll of deaths and indescribable suffer- 
ings, it occurred to me that many of THE SiGN readers 
might welcome a slight change of subject. I have in mind 
a war that is very definitely declared, regarding the dura- 
tion of which nobody has any doubt. 

It was recently my lot to act as an officer in the ever- 
ancient, ever-new battle of Christ vs. Satan. The occasion 
was the preaching of my first regular Passionist Mission— 
and that in Chinese. It is this latter circumstance, with all 
that it connotes, which gives me hope that the experience 
so happy to me will hold the interest of the readers of ‘THE 
SIGN. 

The thing came about by way of a debt of gratitude. In 
1937, Shortly before the Feast of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion, Fr. Francis Flaherty, C.P., then the missionary at 
Wuki, came over the mountains to Liulincha. He preached 
the first Passionist Mission Retreat that had ever been 
preached here at this Mission of St. Teresa of Avila. It was 
a grand affair. The faith of the good Christians was stirred 
up. Not a few backsliders verily slid forward. 

To quote one well-known instance: a certain old-timer 
who had been a good many years away from the Sacraments 
did what he had, for fear of the pagans, long hesitated to 
do: he had his little daughter baptized. He himself asked 
that she be called Assumpta, in honor of the Blessed Virgin. 
The renewal of his faith by the making of the mission was 
a providential preparation for the man’s death, which 
occurred very suddenly about six months ago. With the 
best of dispositions he went to face his God. I was so over- 
joyed at this and other benefits of the mission that I am 
determined to have another here again. 

I agreed that I would return the favor of the then pastor 
of Wuki by preaching a mission for him early in 1938. 
True to my promise I started out for Wuki. I felt far from 
prepared for my part as an officer in the aforesaid war. 
Nevertheless, it was with a light heart that I entered my 
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sampan (the Yu Ping), for the trip 
upriver to Yiianling. : 

Arrived duly in three days at 
Yiianling, I found a letter from 
Father Francis telling me to hold 
my horses. It seemed that another 
little battle of the bandits must take 
place before the war on Satan could 
begin. I delayed in Yiianling for the 
better part of a month and finally 
the Mission-Retreat at Wuki was 
called off indefinitely. 

That was in 1938. In the spring 
of this current year, I was again in 
Yiianling, visiting His Excellency, 
Bishop Cuthbert O’Gara, C.P. Just 
before I entered the Bishop’s room, 
I encountered the new pastor of 
Wuki, the tall, distinguished look- 
ing missionary, Father Joachim 
Beckes, C.P., known to the readers 
of Tue Sicn for the drawings which 
he has contributed to the pages of 
the Mission Department. In passing, 
Father warned me that I might be 
giving the misison in Wuki after 
all. 

A few minutes of conversation 
with the Bishop passed harmlessly, 
Then, out of a clear sky, came the 
request that I preach the postponed 
mission. I hesitated, and sort of 
hoped that the mountains would 
pile up high, or that more bandits 
would infest the way, or even that 
the present circumstances of Far 
Eastern Affairs would interfere with 
the schedule. Finally, I promised. 

Imagine then how relieved I felt 
shortly after, to hear that due to the 
tea season and the farming of the 
rice fields, the mission would prob- 
ably have to be delayed a bit. | 
thanked God for I felt so incapable 
of trying to imitate St. Paul of the 
Cross and preach a Passionist Mis 
sion. 

In the midst of these rejoicings, 
occasioned by a letter which Father 
Joachim had sent me, there came 
as by a flank movement across the 
mountains, a carrier messenger from 
the same good pastor, stating that 
he had changed his mind again. He 
hoped that by having the mission 
begin on April 26th, he would be 
able to get a fairly good crowd. De- 
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lay would only make matters worse. 

J am sorry that I returned Fr. 
Joachim’s letter to him, upon my 
reaching Wuki. It was one long, 
terrible litany of imprecations upon 
my head, should I refuse to give the 
mission on the scheduled date: male- 
dictions such as “may long-legged 
flies (mosquitoes) bite every inch of 
you; may all the rice flies (house 
hies) fall into your soup”; and (Fr. 
Joachim being a great fisherman), 
the threat that he would dump me 
into the Yuan river and pray that 
the many fishes, big and small, 
might eat me bit by bit. 

Impressed by such effective per- 
suasion, | made up my mind quicker 
than quickly. But one day inter- 
yened before I started off for Wuki 
-although I had to crowd a lot of 
preparation into those twenty-four 
hours. On the day set for my de- 
parture, a heavy downpour of rain 
awakened me, two hours before my 
alarm went off. At about ten, how- 





Two Chinese soldiers scouting 


ever, the weather cleared, and I 
went out to assist with the saddling 
of my mule. Dollar had been her 
original name. Later, however, I 
heard the natives calling her Dolly. 
Remembering that a certain very 
dear friend of mine, at one time a 
resident in these parts, had borne 
such a name in his childhood, I de- 
cided in his honor to rename my 
mule. Thus just plain Dolly she 
has been for more than ten years. 
But unlike a dolly, my mule has 
4mind of her own. She particularly 
objects to being saddled. On that 
day she must have made up her 
mind that she wasn’t going along. 
Although she already was fitted with 
bridle and bit when I arrived on 
the scene, she was objecting strenu- 
ously to any further encumberment. 
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I managed to get hold 
of the reins. The 
groom passed me the 
blanket, which I spread 
over Dolly’s back with- 
out the least trouble. 
But when the saddle 
touched her she made 
one plunge forward, 
and carried me, still 
holding her by bridle 
and bit, out the stable 
door. As I went flying 
over the step, my poor 
shins got scraped and 
gave me a deal of pain. 
I spoke in terms much 
like the maledictions which the 
pastor of Wuki had taught me. They 
seemed to take the spirit out of 


Dolly. Without further remon- 
strance, she submitted to the sad- 
dling. 

Our clock said eleven as we started 
over very high mountains. We 
travelled fast, as I had a compan- 

ion who was riding 
Whitey, a small Chi- 
nese horse, entirely 


white. It is a peculiar 
trait of our mules that 
they will readily fall 
in behind a horse, and 
follow wherever he 
may lead. With great 
hustling over the steep 
mountain paths, we 
arrived at nightfall at 
a point about four 
miles from Wuki. 
i Then, for no very 
good reason, we found 
ourselves lost. The 
cowpath which we had 
been following disappeared in the 
midst of a stone-bestrewn stream. We 
were passing through a section where 
soldiers were stationed, and we 
knew that under the prevailing 
martial law it was dangerous to 
travel without a light. We, however, 
had neither flashlight nor lantern 
to advertise the fact that we were 
not prowling bandits, but honest 
travellers. 

What we needed more than any- 
thing else was a guide. Providence 
sent one in the form of a young lad 
who arrived on the scene just at this 
time. We explained our plight, and 
asked the boy to hire a guide for 
us. He answered that that would be 
quite impossible. We thought the 
situation hopeless, until he added: 
“Wait a minute.” We waited, and 
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lo! the lad himself offered to guide 
us. We promised to pay him, and to 
provide him with a safe escort back 
to his house. 

We walked about a mile until it 
became too dark to see before us. At 
a house along the way, the house of 
Rosalia Su, our Wuki lady-catechist, 
we obtained some primitive torches. 
These were nothing more than wood 
faggots, about three feet long, in- 
terspersed with straw, and _ tied 
together in old Roman style. With 
these “Ho Pa” or “fire-hands” as 
they are called, lighting the way, we 
continued on our trip. 

Arrived at the auto road, we went 
to Mr. Tsao’s to borrow a lantern. 
Believe it or not, there was a mod- 
ern tavern, with RESTAURANT written 
in English on the window boards! 
In Mr. Tsao’s private room we 
sipped tea and told him about our 
journey. He was delighted to be of 
service to us, gladly offering us his 
lantern. 

With this more up-to-date illu- 
mination, we proceeded along the 
auto road for about a mile, hoping 
that no bus would come along to 
turn Dolly into another throw-me- 
out-the-stable-door kind of animal. 
Happily we were not disturbed. Just 
as we turned off the fine, hard, 
stone-dirt auto road onto another 
ancient cowpath, the modern lan- 
tern went out. With some remarks 
(in Major Hoople style) about the 
fine things of the past, to the effect 
that the Fasces carried by my “lictoi 
proximus” were far more depend- 
able than these present-day gadgets, 
we managed to re-light the lantern. 

All went splendidly till we got 
within a third of a mile of our des- 
tination. Then someone along the 
roadside, flourishing a_ firebrand, 
hailed us, yelling, “Koo How!” the 
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m for watchword. We heard none 

o clearly, and Joachim ‘Tang, the 
rider of the white horse, was sorely 
tempted to express his disapproval 
f this rude salute. He hemmed and 
hawed, and by his indiscretion very 
brought a bullet into our 
midst. | yelled out at the top of my 
lungs that we were the Wuki Catho- 
lic Mission in process of transit. 

My Major Hoople mannerism, in 
the Great McGonigle style, had the 
oper effect on the sentry, and we 
eard no more from him. I learned 
iter that he was something of a 
half-wit, who with no provocation 


might open fire on strangers. 


nearly 


I 
I 


gles long we arrived at a 
> stream. The guide crossed on 

slender bridge, meanwhile di- 
recting us to take to the water. The 
lad Joachim found himself atop an 
raft, for the water was 
just short of being too deep for the 
ittle horse. Dolly being a bit taller, 
[| came through with nothing more 


inimated 


than shoes and rubbers full of 
water. Thinking the guide had 
tricked him into the unwelcome 
bath, my weary companion de- 


manded that he be punished. Only 
with a good deal of explaining and 
ijoling was I able-to settle the 
irgument. 

We were within a stone’s throw 
£ the Wuki Mission, when we 
found it impossible to go on. Dolly 
had come to a low mill roof. Dis- 
mounting, I walked ahead, leading 
the mule. Suddenly the reins tight- 
|. | was about to call to memory 
some of the maledictions of the 
Wuki pastor, but upon a more care- 
lul investigation discovered that 
Dolly, her height enhanced by the 
iddition of a Montgomery Ward 
saddle, had managed to hang her- 
self on the edge of the protruding 
ives of the straw-covered hut. 

With a little maneuvering, the 

hile we explained to Dolly that 
he must bend her stiff back and 
stiffer knees, we got her loose. There 
emained two more waterways of 
ur little stream to be crossed, and 
it last we stood before the mission 
vall, beneath the window of the 
pastor. 

\ cry of “Joe,” for Joachim, with 
©” as in ocean, got things stirring. 
In a few minutes we were in the 
mission yard, where our unsaddled 
inimals celebrated their freedom 
with a dust bath. Everybody in the 


me 


sleeping 








Mission was asleep. They roused 
themselves, however, and got us 
something to eat, 

Finding my shoes and rubbers 
sort of heavy, I decided to take them 
off, only to find that in so doing I 
had poured the muddy water all 
over the floor of the pastor's bed- 
room, My clothes were drenched 
from the rains, and as I could not 
put myself into the tall and slimmer 
clothes of the tall and slimmer pas- 
tor of Wuki, there was nothing for 
me to do but get into his bed. There 
I was served the coffee, bread and 
eggs of my hospitable host. For- 
tunately I enjoy eating in bed, and 
for that reason sickness is in a way 
a delight to me. 

“What time do you think it might 
be?” asked Father Joachim. 

“Well,” I replied, “I have here a 
famous watch which carries the Liu- 
lincha Solar Time, and it says 9 
P.M.” 

“What!” exclaimed Fr. Joachim, 
“You're away off by the only sun 
time there is. It is now just a few 
minutes before midnight.” 

“Impossible!” said I, “and now 
don’t be adding to that letter of 
maledictions by saying that I fix the 
time.” 

But verily Father Joachim was 
right. I had really. left Liulincha at 
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1 P.M. on a thirty-mile trip over the 
mountains. At best it takes ten 
hours. I remarked this, adding in 
the style of the Great McGonigle: 
“Egad! We have just done the trip 
in the record time of eight hours!” 
A world record, beating the time of 
the hiker-pastor Father Joachim, 
who once made the trip in approxi. 
mately nine hours. 

The next few days were unevent. 
ful. After a day of rest I got down 
to the task of preparing the ammu. 
nition for the battle on Satan, As. 
sisted by some sermon notes of our 
former Novice Master, Fr. Stanis. 
laus, C.P., and by many suggestions 
from the good pastor, I soon had 
my sermons in order. 

By the evening of April 26th a 
goodly crowd had come in from the 
surrounding country. Some had 
walked as far as ten or twenty miles, 
Most of them carried their bedding 
for they were invited to put up at 
the Mission. 

The discourses followed the gen. 
eral order of mission talks. There 
was an opening sermon on the mis- 
sion and -its importance for true 
repentance and future striving fora 
good life. There was a talk on de. 
layed repentance, one on_ scandal, 
another on mortal sin and its four 
great punishments. Then a milder 
but practical sermon on atonement 
by zeal, followed by a talk on the 
Mass and Holy Eucharist. A dis 
course on the Sacred Passion of our 
Lord preceded the instruction on 
Confession. On Saturday, April 
zgth, I concluded the enthusiastically 
attended Mission. 

Immediately afterward came the 
renewal of the baptismal vows. This 
ceremony is even more thrilling in 
Chinese, than it is in English. The 
little church lighted with the candles 
held by the baptized Christians, and 
the fervor with which these Chinese 
Catholics renewed their vows, was 
consolation indeed for the lonely 
pastor of Wuki. And he richly de 
serves such spiritual rewards. 

On the following morning, after 
a description of the reward of 
heaven, and insistence on_prayets 
for perseverence, the Papal Blessing 
was imparted. It was the first time 
that the blessing of our new Pope 
had been given to these good Catho- 
lics, and likewise the first time I had 
been privileged to impart the bless 
ing of His Holiness Pius XII who 
is so interested in the missions. 
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Tu fateful day had come. Jake 
yas at the church very early in the 
morning. He had gone to confession, 
wid his morning prayers, and was 
now awaiting developments. ‘The 
wedding was to be at eight o'clock, 
when the Christians would be in the 
church to attend Mass and say their 
prayers. As it was still only half 
past seven, Jake had time to ponder 
on the ordeal he was soon to go 
through. He once confided to me 
that when he is in the limelight, or 
in the eye of the public, he is all 
shaky inside. And this morning he 
was to be very much in the lime- 


light. 


Came eight o’clock. I repaired to 
the sacristy to vest for Mass. A few 
moments later the Christians began 
their prayers. Young Johnny, who 
had served Mass regularly for the 


late Father Flavian, was 
Jake's place as server. We 
were now ready to enter 
ihe sanctuary. Johnny, 
however, from his look- 
out behind the altar cur- 
tain, solemnly informed 
me that the bride had not 
vet come into the church. 
So here were we, waiting 
at the church. Jake was 
kneeling at his usual 
place on the men’s side. 
He would be kneeling on 
that prie dieu in the sanc- 
tuary long enough. The 
bride was in the girls’ 
school. The old women, 
the young ladies, and the 
girls were all involved in 
adoming her for this 
great occasion. Of course, 
the maiden had had her 
good cry. She hated to 
leave her home, and all 
that. In her heart, how- 
ever, she was happy she 
was getting a good man 
like Jake, 

Came a quarter past 
tight. “She is coming!” 
Johnny announced trium- 
phantly from his look- 


taking 


Jake bets Married 


By JAMES LAMBERT, C.P. 


out. Paul Sen, the mission catechist, 
who was to stand as a witness, tapped 
Jake on the shoulder and thus in- 
formed him that it was time to 
move up to the altar. Jake went 
down the aisle alone, and in through 
the sanctuary gates. He knelt on the 
right side of the long prie dieu which 
had been placed before the altar. 
The prie dieu was covered with a 
red rug, red being the sign for hap- 
piness in this country. 

And now, down the aisle on the 
women’s side of the church, came the 
bride, followed by Monica, Mr. 
Sen’s wife, who was the other wit- 
ness. The bride seemed all reluctant, 
head bowed low. One look at her, 
and you saw why the maiden was so 
long appearing on the scene. The 
women must have been up since 
dawn, putting those ornaments on 
her. I have tried to describe sunrises, 
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and landscapes. But a bride is be- 
yond my powers of description. You 
would have to see her yourself, to 
know what she looked like. 

What struck my eye first was her 
bonnet, or head dress—a cap highly 
ornamented with fine embroidery, 
gold and fancy colored beads. You 
could scarcely see her face, because 
long strings of beads hung down 
from the front of the cap. Should 
you have had a vantage point, as I 
had at the altar, you would have 
thought within yourself: those ladies 
surely did a splendid job. The bride 
was so painted and powdered that 
she was hardly recognizable as the 
little girl who, day after day, had 
been studying her catechism in the 
school. 

And then the bride knelt on the 
left end of the prie dieu. Or rather, 
hung over the edge of it, not having 
even looked at Jake. And 
Jake was all shaky inside. 
Out to the altar went 
Johnny and I. The cha- 
lice was adjusted in the 
center, to be ready for 
Mass. Then I turned to 
face Jake and his bride. 
Johnny stood at my side, 
with the holy water. 

The great moment had 
come. Father  Flavian, 
who had been kneeling 
at his place in the rear of 
the church, stood in the 
aisle. He raised his hand. 
The Christians, who had 
been praying aloud, be- 
came silent. A hush came 
over the church. 

“James!” I said, in what 
were supposed to be sol- 
emn tones, but which 
were rather awestruck be- 
cause this was Jake. 
“James! Do you _ take 
Mary here as your lawful 
wife, according to the 
Rites of our Holy. Mother 
the Church?” “I do!” said 
Jake, in a voice that left 
no uncertainty as to his 
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decision. He was not at all bashful. 

[ turned to the bride. “Mary! Do 
you take James here for your lawful 
husband, according to the rites of 
Holy Mother the Church?” The let- 
ters ON my typewriter are not small 
enough to convey the weakness of 
Mary's voice, as she said very faintly, 
[ do!” But that is all “part of the 
ceremony!” In her heart, Mary was 
saying those words as strongly as 
Jake. “I do!” I repeated for the 
benefit of the congregation, to let 
them know that Mary had given her 
approval. 


‘ry and Jake then joined 

hands. “I join you together in 
marriage,” I said, as I made the sign 
of the Cross above them, pronounc- 
ing the names of the Most Blessed 
lrinity. Yes! It was a solemn mo- 
ment. Jake and Mary were now man 
and wife, until death would them 
With the strings of beads 
over her face, and the powder and 
paint, it was hard to tell if Mary 
realized. 

We then proceeded to the bless- 
ing of the ring. How this part of the 
ceremony brought back memories of 
another wedding, and another James 
Li! This other James Li had two 
silver rings on the plate—perhaps to 
make doubly sure he would be mar- 
ried. A fact, however, which proved 
felicitous indeed. For the groom is 
supposed to take the ring from the 
priest and place it on the finger of 
the bride. But this other James Li 
was so shaky that he merely put out 
his own finger. A situation so unex- 
pected, that for the moment I lost 
what ability I had to muster Chinese 
words together. As I said, however, 
there were two rings on the plate. 
And the back of James Li hid our 
hands from the congregation. So I 
quietly slipped that first ring on his 
finger. That sort of brought James 
to. At least he presumed the other 
ring must be for the bride. 

Jake had been altar boy at that 
wedding. And I had heard never a 
titter from him. A good actor is 
Jake, when he is not head man. But 
now Jake’s own wedding had come. 
Imagine my relief, when he took 
that ring like a veteran. By a valiant 
effort on the part of Monica, the 
witness, Mary’s hand, drooping over 
the edge of the prie dieu, was cap- 
tured long enough to permit Jake 
to place the ring on her finger. The 
ceremony was soon over. They were 


part 


sprinkled with holy water. “May 
God bless you!” I said, and turned 
to the altar to begin Mass. 

Yes! May God bless Jake and his 
new wife. May He, Whom they re- 
ceive into their hearts at Holy Mass, 
remain with them forever, and may 
His blessing which is invoked over 
them, descend upon them and their 
home. May they and their children, 
and their children’s children, praise 
the Name of the Lord as long as 
they dwell on earth. And may they 
live happily with Him hereafter, in 
the realms of Heaven. Jesus will 
enter into the hearts of Jake and 
Mary at Holy Communion. He will 
go with them to their new home. 
Once more, our Lord will be present 
at a wedding feast, as He was at 
Cana of Galilee. 

The Mass and morning prayers 
were over, and the Christians filed 
out of the church. Jake and his new 
wife were the recipients of congratu- 
lations from all. Folks stood about 
the mission gate to see them off. But 
Jake and Mary had another thought 
in mind. Straight over they marched 
to the mission office. He knocked on 
the door. The door opened, and 
they were greeted by the smiling 
face of Father Flavin—the smiling 
countenance that had won the hearts 
of Christians and non-Christians. 

Other men _ before Jake had 
knocked on that door. High officials 
with troubled hearts, poor soldiers 
who had trod weary days, and felt 
blue at the prospect of what might 
await them. But after seeing the smil- 
ing face of the Chenki missionary, 
and hearing his hearty laugh, they 
had all gone out into the world with 
lighter hearts, ready to face life with 
more courage. For three years, I had 
watched this happen; and _ never 
once did it fail. In fact, as Jake 
looked at the smiling face of Father 
Flavian he did not feel so shaky in- 
side. He and Mary knelt down be- 
fore their beloved pastor. And, after 
the cheery, “God bless you!” of 
Father Flavian, they too were ready 
to face the world. 

There was to be a wedding feast 
at Jake’s home, and many of the 
Christians had been invited. Instead 
of giving presents, each would bring 
a donation of money. Ordinary folks 
might give a dollar; wealthy friends 
might give twenty. 

The feast was already being pre- 
pared, so the newlyweds set out for 
their home. Jake’s house was on the 
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street at the side of the mission, 
about one block distant. Jake now 
took the shortest way home, un. 
noticed and unsung! Mary climbed 
into a brightly-colored sedan chair, 
was lifted aloft by strong men, and 
carried in state through the main 
streets of town. Before the chair ran 
a young lad with a string of fire. 
crackers. “Pop! pop! bang!” went 
the firecrackers. No strains of Lohen. 
grin from a great cathedral organ 
announced the joyful event. But as 
Mary went along in her sedan chair, 
and the firecrackers went “Pop! pop! 
bang!” everyone along the street 
knew that “here comes the bride!” 
“Leave it to the ladies!” c 


* 
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uT be not hasty, sir! Mary was 

locked in that chair, so no one 
could see her. And, as the gaily be. 
decked chair went by, and the fire. 
crackers popped, folks said to them- 
selves, “There goes the bride of 
Jake Li!” Jake was getting big face 
out of all this. “Yes! Leave it to the 
men!” could well shout all the 
ladies. ‘““The men must have started 
this part of the ceremony. If the 
men were dressed up like Mary, 
they would be out on the roof of 
that chair.” 

It was evening. The golden sun 
was sinking beyond a western hill. 
The sky was all aglow. Father Flav- 
ian and I were sitting down to sup- 
per, when into the room walked big 
tall Peter Wang. Peter had been a 
friend of Jake’s from boyhood days, 
when they lived in the little town of 
Wanganping, far out among the 
hills. Those hills are still filled with 
bandits. Peter had spent most of his 
life as a soldier or as a farmer, and 
knew well how to carry a gun, and 
how to use it on bandits. 

But on that night Peter carried 
no gun. In his arms was a large 
wooden tray, on which were bowls 
of good things: pork, chicken, duck; 
and Chinese delicacies. “Sen Fu!” 
said Peter. “Compliments! Compli- 
ments of Jake and his bride!” Jake 
had not forgotten us even on his 
wedding day. And, as we tasted of 
his wedding feast, along with what 
the cook had prepared for supper, 
we said in our hearts, if not aloud, 
“May God bless Jake and Mary!” 

Thus was begun another Chris _ 
tian family in Hunan. We have rea- 
son to believe that any offspring of — 
Jake and Mary will be raised as fer» 
vent Catholics. ha 
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Marer exactly did it happen— 
this Christmas adventure of mine? 

Perhaps one might put it best in 
the cautious language of the News 
Bulletins and call it “Somewhere in 
Eternity”—above the stars, that is 
to say—although it purported to 
take place on the English country- 
side, or over it. 

And did it actually happen at 
Christmastime, you may further ask? 
Well, it is true that the Church’s 
festivals have their fixed seasons, for 
the benefit of our finite intelligences, 
but as I have said this happened in 
Eternity, and in Eternity it is always 
Christmas. 

I was crossing the Atlantic when 
the skies fell. War was threatening 
the Impossible when I left New 
York; when I arrived at Southamp- 
ton the Unthinkable was hammer- 
ing its logic into the brains of a 
populace which, notwithstanding, 
managed to retain its sanity. War 
had been declared. 

Hideous as it was I was glad to 
be in the midst of it, for my home 
was in England. I had been on my 
way there with a view to spending 





Christmas once again in the bosom 
of my family, down in the ancient 
Manor house, the ancestral roof-tree, 
now the home of my eldest brother, 
where the family congregated for the 
season’s festivities. I was looking for- 
ward to a very happy reunion there 
after visiting a sister in London and 
one or two friends of my youth. 

Then there came the cataclysm. 
Everything was turned upside down. 
I arrived in London calmly pre- 
pared for any eventuality. 

I had served through the last war, 
and I was prepared to do my bit 
in the present one, but I was twenty- 
five years older and the idea of war 
gripped my soul with a horror that 
had not been there in 1914. The 
world had so earnestly desired peace. 
What of all the prayers that had 
gone up to Heaven to avert this 
catastrophe? What of the good will 
of the masses of people of each 
nation? The poison gas of propa- 
ganda would asphyxiate that native 
good understanding between . man 
and man, and where a nation took 
its accolade from the Father of Lies, 
propaganda would hold high com- 
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mand. I saw Evil snarling on the 
good intentions of the right-minded. 

Brute force sneered and sniggered 
like the gargoyles on the water- 
spouts on the outside of the 
churches upon which they had 
turned their backs. I asked myself 
the question, “where was the God of 
Justice? where was the God of 
Peace?” 

But the spirit of the Londoner 
was as yet uncontaminated by the 
dark hatreds bred by war. London 
had become a city of defense. 

I wandered through the streets 
where pedestrians moved on their 
daily round with their gas-masks on 
their shoulders prepared to take an 
air raid in their stride. I heard 
about the air-raid warning—that 
weird sound which was said to be 
more heart-shaking than the guns 
and explosions for which they pre- 
pared folk. I became quite curious 
to hear an air-raid warning. 

In the public parks I caught sight 
of the trenches which had been dug 
out to form shelters. Queer, cave- 
like places not unlike the habita- 
tions of primitive man—an ironic 
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reflection. There were many reflec- 
ironical and otherwise, to be 
made at this period. 

[ sought out my sister. Her house 
in central London gazed coldly at 
me with blind eyes. It was all closed 
up—evacuated. There was no wel- 
come there. I deposited myself 
hotel and looked about me, 
but London was plainly too preoc- 
cupied with war business to pay 
much attention to the ordinary visi- 
tor. | determined to go on to Hamp- 
shire, to my brother’s home—my old 
It, at any rate, would not be 
“evacuated.” War did not intrude 
into the remote rural districts. One 
might take a breath there before 
facing realities in the service of one’s 
country. 

So I anticipated my Christmas 
and left London and traveled 
to the old home. I should probably 
find the sister whom I had sought 
in vain in London established there 
in a safety zone. 

\ somewhat longer and decidedly 
comfortable journey than the 
normal landed me at Exstead, a vil- 
a few miles from the town of 
X. I had left the main part of my 
belongings in London. I set off 
with my suitcase for the Manor. 1 
had not warned them of my coming. 
Telephones were busy. I had_ in- 
tended to wire—but, anyway, here I 
was. 

The old station-master greeted 
me. He had known me from a boy. 

‘But, my goodness!” he cried, 
didn’t you know that the Squire 
had given over the Hall to the Sisters 
for their old folk? They had to evac- 
uate them from London and the 
Squire offered his own home. He's 
gone away himself, he and his good 
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I sroop gaping at my old friend 
the station-master. I had not 
how much store I had set 
on this family reunion. So much for 
visits. The war had closed 
home to me. I had yet to 
find out where my brother and his 
wife had gone. 

“You had best go and see the Sis- 
the station-master suggested. 
“They will be able to tell you.” 

So I made my way to the Hall. 
[he familiar old Tudor gables 
greeted me as I walked up the drive. 
It was hard to realize that it was not 
“home.” A Sister in a white habit 
came forward to learn my business. 
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She was able to tell me that the 
Squire and his wife, my brother and 
sister-in-law, had gone to Ireland. 
My sister-in-law’s home was there. 

The little nun was very sympa- 
thetic. They were packed full with 
refugees from their London Home. 
They could not offer me hospitality 
themselves, but Father Simpson 
would, the good Sister felt sure, be 
able to offer me a bed. It would be 
too late to be thinking of getting a 
train back to London that night. 

“I am afraid Father Simpson may 
not find me a very congenial com- 
panion,” I told her. There was bit- 
terness in the marrow of my soul. 
Father Simpson would talk plati- 
tudes about the situation. He would 
talk glibly of Divine Providence— 
there in his snug little presbytery. 
He had probably not so much as 
seen a dug-out shelter. He had not 
seen a city obsessed by the idea of 
first aid. I would have to tell him 
that I had broken with the family 
tradition and that he would not be 
seeing me at Mass. 

“He'll be just delighted,” the little 
Sister protested. “I'll come along 
with you, if you like, but of course 
you know Father Simpson.” 

As a matter of fact I had not al- 
ready met the priest in charge of 
the little Catholic mission which was 
in historical succession with the 
chapel of penal days where Mass was 
said in secret in the Manor House. 
I accepted the suggestion, in the 
end, and Sister Mary Teresa took 
over the question of my billet and 
conducted me to the _ presbytery 
where Father Simpson received me 
with almost literally open arms. 

I found Father Simpson interest- 
ing. He was an old man, resting in 
this peaceful cure of souls after a 
strenuous life in more populated 
districts. We discussed the war after 
supper. The war had left Father 
Simpson neither surprised nor dis- 
mayed. Men, he opined, had been 
engaged in building a Tower of 
Babel with a view to reaching an 
adequate heaven of their own; so 
what wonder if they failed to find 
a language which all could speak 
and understand? Misunderstanding 
was the doom of men whose towers 
aimed at reaching Heaven in a spirit 
of aggression; who would make of 
God’s Heaven a Heaven of Man’s 
making. There was but one com- 
monwealth of men, speaking one 
tongue, and that was the Catholic 
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Church which is content to adore I wa 
God dwelling in “light inaccessible” watche 
“But I have no use for a God It W 
dwelling in light inaccessible,” | had ev 
told him, peevishly. “If the Tower the t 
of Babel falls, it means that the tivity. 
Powers of Evil have conquered roundi 
man. They also are gratified by the It was 
‘fall of the Tower_of Babel. ‘It’s the watche 
Devil who is going to win in this ness V 
fight, whichever way things go.” found 
to re 

ae Tower of Babel was falling under 
about me, crushing the faith up at 
that had once been mine. were 
The old priest smiled at me. “The Eve 
Devil can’t win,” he said. “He was soling 
conquered by St. Michael and his broke 
host back at the beginning of time.” seeme 
“Away up in ‘light inaccessible’,” was 
was my rejoinder. “It doesn’t reach that 
me here on earth, anyway.” ogniz 
The old man gave me a long look. a cal 
“No,” he said, “the victory was here Coul 
on earth—the great ‘coup’ that that 
gained the victory, that is.” who 
He glanced at his watch. “You by m 
will be glad to be getting to bed,” alma 
he observed. “When I was a small the ¢ 


boy I had an old nurse who used to I 
send me to bed with the benediction, shou 
‘dream of angels’—I was a bit afraid 
of bogeys. I pass her blessing on to 
you. ‘Dream of angels’.” His kindly _ 
eyes were fixed on me. There was_ 
something in his tone that almost 
made of the benediction a behest. 
My kind host's housekeeper had | 
made my room ready for me. It had 7 
the same atmosphere of holiness that 
filled the little presbytery. I pre” 
pared to go to sleep with a crucifix” 
once more over my bed, as in the” 
days when my mother had come in ~ 
to give me a good-night kiss. I had 
given no hand to building a tower ~ 
of Babel then. God had been neat ~ 
and understandable. His mother a — 
well as mine watched over my bed. — 
I lay there and watched the stars.” 
They shone with an unusual brik 
liance over the meadows. The still 7 
ness and the peacefulness were @~ 
mockery. They seemed to represent 
the cold aloofness of a Providence 
which, with a full foreknowledge of © 
the consequences, allowed man to go. 
on building the tower which was) 
bound to overbalance and crush its” 
fashioners. We were facing, as the * 
priest had said, the natural conse: 
quences of man’s inability to under- 
stand his fellow-man. Mankind had ~ 
been deliberately given a rope ong 4 
enough wherewith to hang itself. 
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December, 1939 


| watched the stars, and the stars 
watched me. They called to me. 

It was the starriest night that I 
had ever known. It reminded me of 
the traditional night of the Na- 
tivity. The gentle slope of the sur- 
rounding hills recalled Palestine. 
It was a watchful night. Every night 
watched in these days when the busi- 
ness Which walks in the night had 
found wings. But it was impossible 
to realize such foulness abroad 
under the starry skies as I looked 
up at them. The works of darkness 
were perpetrated in cloudy skies. 

Even as I was thinking that con- 
gling thought the silence was 
broken. A strange, far-off sound 
seemed to be floating on the air. It 
was completely unlike any sound 
that I had ever heard before. I rec- 
ognized it as a call—an urgent call, 
a call that could not be gainsaid. 
Could this be the air-raid warning 
that I had been told about? If so, 
who had added to the music made 
by man this strange note that seemed 
almost too subtle to be received by 
the ear. I was listening with my soul! 

I felt no fear, only wonder. Why 
should air-raid warnings be sounded 


in this isolated spot? They had no 
doubt been carried on the wind 
from the town beyond the hills. 
Yet the warning was peremptory. 
I rose ‘at its bidding, and went out 
under the stars. It had set me run- 
ning. Whither was I running? The 
sound continued, and I obeyed. 

Presently I caught sight of what 
appeared to be an oblong patch of 
rising ground. It was by the wayside, 
and as.I approached it I recognized 
one of the cave-like contrivances 
which had been designed to shelter 
pedestrians in case of an air-raid, 
such as I had seen in the parks and 
on the outskirts of the populated 
areas. This particular one appeared 
to be unfinished. A rough sloping 
path led down to the half-sunken 
catacomb. There were  sand-bags 
piled on the roof and round the 
entrance. 

Why on earth should a shelter be 
needed in this lonely spot? Who 
would there be to make use of such 
a shelter? 

The sound that urged me forward 
had ceased. It had urged me to take 
cover. I descended the sloping path 
and entered the long, dark cave. I 
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carried a flashlight with me or I 
should have stumbled on the rough 
unmade way to safety. 

All was as still as death but I 
had suddenly become conscious that 
a battle was in process—somewhere. 
No guns had been fired, yet I reacted 
to the silence as one would do to 
the sound of a pitched battle. I 
flashed my light round me. The 
cavern appeared to be empty; why 
should it be anything else at_this 
hour of night? I crouched down on 
a roughly formed seat and waited. 

I was under the conviction that a 
mighty battle was going on. A deci- 
sive battle. It was no passing air 
raid. All the massed forces of evil 
were out against the forces of the 
spirit. A terrible sense of loneliness 
gripped me. Man longs for his fel- 
low-man when Fear, the arch-enemy, 
takes hold of him. I was hideously 
afraid. Afraid, not of death but of 
that sickening conquest of ruthless 
might over that which had thought 
to dwell under the shadow of the 
most High—of the voice of force 
shouting its psalms of victory. 

I called on the God of Armies: 
on the Lord God of Hosts. It is 


The round disc of light fell on the face of an infant. A tiny baby was lying on a little heap of sacking 
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useless to try. and describe the ter- 
ror of that standing by waiting for 
an “all clear” that seemed beyond 
the competence of the Author of 
Peace. 

Chen it was that I became aware 
that I was not the only occupant of 
the shelter. In the shadows at the 
far end I dimly made out forms— 
human forms. There seemed to be 
two. They had remained quietly 
there without making a sound. | 
wondered if they had seen me? They 
must have seen my flashlight as I 
entered the pitch-black shelter. They, 
too, would have heard the warning 
and sought refuge, unless they were 
tramps who had found an unexpect- 
ed sleeping-place. 

They were extraordinarily silent: 
| was craving for companionship. I 
was in the grip of the horror. I got 
up from my seat and moved towards 
the end of the cave. I took out my 
flashlight and flashed it on the 
blackness. 

The round disc of light fell on 
the face of an infant. A tiny baby 
was lying on a little heap of sacking 
or something of the kind. Its eyes 
were wide open and they looked me 
full in the face. I flashed the light 
off—sudden bright lights are not 
good for an infant’s eyes; and this 
one was very young. But the light 
remained, a disc of brilliant light 
that encircled the baby’s face. He 
was gazing outward, beyond me. He 
was regarding the invisible thing 
which was harrowing my soul; and 
his gaze was serene. 

| could not take my eyes from him 
to see who the others might be. | 
knew they were there, and that they 
were watching. A man and a wo- 
man, the mother of the baby. | 
watched his watching. The light still 
illumined his face. Then there came 
another sound. A sound akin to that 
which had led me to the shelter but 
this time it was a mighty shout as 
of triumph. Gloria in excelsis Deo, 
et in terra pax hominibus. 

The “all clear” had sounded. 

| felt for my flashlight, for the 
halo around the Baby’s head had 
faded away. I flashed the light about 
me but there was no one there. No 
man, woman or Babe. 

I made my way out—back under 
the stars. I was feeling an extraord- 
inary exhilaration. I asked no ques- 
tions concerning what I had seen. 
It all seemed to be what was now to 
me the natural order of things. Then 


I caught sight of a solitary figure. 
It was my friend the station-master. 
Railway folk keep queer hours. 

“The ‘all clear’s’ gone,” he said. 
“I expect there has been a big fight 
somewhere.” 

He would set my answer down to 
a mental abberation induced by the 
circumstances. 

“There has,” I found myself say- 
ing, “Michael and his angels have 
cast Satan out of Heaven.” 


Before Sunrise 


By HARRY ELMORE 
HURD 


Between gray dusk and day 
An artist came this way: 


I did not see him pass 
Along the glistening grass 


But fabricated pearls 
Adorn the leafless whirls 


Of berrybush and briar 
With beads of frozen fire. 


Weird incandescencies 
Illuminate the trees: 


Starry arches gleam 
Above the glassy stream. 


Bare weed and meadowrue 
Are sheathed in glacial blue— 


Each one a crystal flower 


Fashioned by the shower. 


He who came this way 
Between gray dusk and day, 


Created paradise 
Out of silver ice. 


I said it with confidence Never 
had the communicated report of an 
action at the Front carried greater 
truth. Had I not seen the starry eyes 
of an Infant watching Lucifer fall 
from Heaven, like lightning, in that 
moment in Eternity when the Word 
was made flesh and took His dwell- 
ing amongst us? This was the great 
coup that had brought victory to 
Michael and his hosts. 

I seemed to be moving on air, 
betwixt Heaven and Earth—the 
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Earth which had been invaded by a 
Babe—as I sped homeward .. . 

I was awakened next morning by 
the kindly housekeeper. She had 
brought me a cup of tea. 

“So you slept through the air-raid 
warning, sir,” she said. “Father Simp. 
son wouldn’t have you disturbed. He 
said it might only be a mistake. Still 
I was glad when the ‘all clear’ went 
for the sake of the poor sick folk at 
the Hall; they've heard it before, 
poor souls. It must have blown 
across from X. They warn the folk 
there.” 

I thought a bit. “Have you any 
air-raid shelters about here?” | asked 
her. 

“Why, no, sir,” she answered. “We 
wouldn't need any shelters here; it’s 
only the sound of the sirens that 
comes along.” 

“Then I suppose I did sleep 
through it,” I said. 

She left me, and I lay there think. 
ing. 

So I had been dreaming. And in 
my dream my soul had. struck a 
truer realm of wakefulness. 

I sorted out the stuff that dreams 
are made of—there had been the 
shelter that I had seen in the Lon- 
don park; the sound of the siren 
that could so easily penetrate a 
dream. My station-master friend had 
reappeared; and I had carried out 
my good friend the priest’s injunc- 
tions and dreamt of angels. 

I had come here with the thought 
of Christmas in my mind. I had dis- 
covered the Truth that lies hidden 
in the Christmas Mystery. The tower 
of my own building lay in ruins 
around me but I had seen the celes- 
tial City unbuilt by hands. I had 
spent Christmas in Eternity. 

The cup of tea had been left at 
my bed-side. No, I would not drink 
it. I might be able to get to confes- 
sion before Mass and make my Holy 
Communion. 

Well, that was the happening. 
Whatever part I may take in the 
coming struggle, whatever may be 
its apparent issues, I shall see the 
steadfast eyes of an Infant, new-born 


and wrapped in swaddling bands, © 


serenely fixed on the conflict and 
calling forth the “all clear” which 
has followed the fall of Lucifer from 
Heaven, since that day when 
Michael’s angels mingled with the 
angels of Bethlehem in acclaiming 
the great coup of the Victor Who 
was meek and humble of heart. 
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Joun HENRY NEWMAN was a 
modest man. His natural reticence 
yevented him from conducting cru- 
sades publicly against social and 
economic evils in the way, for ex- 
ample, that Cardinal Manning in- 
fuenced the social thought of the 
day. Newman’s interest in the masses 
was the kind of interest which is re-- 
lad to Romantic thought—an in- 
terest which not only concerned it- 
self with a man’s bread and labor, 
but which exalted the life and sim- 
ple emotions of the common man 
as well. 

Newman’s concern for the masses 
was essentially personal and subjec- 
tive. He sincerely admired Cardinal 
Manning’s achievements, as_ illus- 
trated by his letter of rejoicing and 
congratulation to Manning on the 
prelate’s successful arbitration be- 
tween masters and men in the great 
London dock strike. But in spite of 
his respect for Manning’s sound 
opinions and brilliant strategy in be- 
half of labor, Newman could not, 
like Manning, by reason of his tem- 
perament, direct his own ideals and 
energies into channels of Manning- 
like diplomacy and system. 

Considering his nature and his 
sequestered life it seems unfair to 
take some of the sharp criticisms 
which have been directed towards 
him without making some attempt 
to vindicate him. One writer has 
written that Newman’s “all-but-total 
unconcern for social justice has been 
a scandal to me. Perhaps he felt he 
could leave it all to Manning. Per- 
haps—and this is more likely—he 
never really got away from the aris- 
tocratic atmosphere of Oxford. He 
carried it with him as an aura to 
the end of his days. . . . Once an 
Oxonian always an Oxonian, and 
your typical Oxonian to this day 
holds aloof from the social problem 
as if it were something too vulgar 
for a gentleman and a scholar.” 

Actually, Newman was as vitally 
concerned with social justice as was 
Manning, though, as should be ex- 
pected of him, inevitably true to his 
temperament he sought for the ex- 
Pression of it in the idealistic sphere 





Cardinal Newman and Social Justice 


By COVELLE NEWCOMB 





Cardinal Newman as a young man 


that claimed almost all of his 
thought and passion, namely that of 
religion. He encountered as much 
social injustice in the suspicions and 
bitter dislikes amounting even to 
hatred of English Protestants for 
their Catholic neighbors as Carlyle 
found among the sufferers of unjust 
labor laws. Newman’s volume of lec- 
tures The Present Position of Cath- 
olics in England was fundamentally 
as much a protest against social in- 
justice as anything Carlyle had 
written against the injustice whose 
victims were in the mills and fac- 
tories. 

With an acute perception of 
human value, Newman realized that 
men can be hurt as much or more 
by being ostracized from society as 
by allowing them to become the 
slaves of industrial masters. His 
Present Position made this attitude 
very clear. The lectures were as po- 
tent, as charged with emotion, as 
impetuous in their expression (de- 
spite their calmer exterior) as any 
spirited page in Carlyle. Through 
them Newman used the only weapon 
natural to him in an endeavor to 
combat some of the rampant anti- 
Catholic fecling which biased the 
religious thought of the day and pre- 
vented amicable relations between 
the two religious factions. 
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He deplored a national prejudice 
which elevated one rank of men and 
maligned another; which thought of 
Elizabeth’s reign as “golden” but 
Catholic. Mary’s as “bloody”; the 
Church of England as “pure and 
Apostolic,” the Reformers as “ju- 
dicious,” but the Pope as synony- 
mous with pagan, devil and _ pre- 
tender. “The anti-Catholic rancor,” 
he cried, “is carried into your marts 
of commerce. London is burned 
down, and forthwith your greatest 
architect is instructed to set up a 
tall pillar to perpetuate the lie that 
Papists were the incendiaries. . . 
Here is the tradition of the Court, 
and of the Law, and of Society and 
Literature, strong in themselves, and 
acting on each other, and acting on 
a willing people and the willing peo- 
ple acting on them... .” 

There is litthe doubt that New- 
man’s struggle was fought primarily 
in the interests of social justice in 
religion, but his efforts were not re- 
stricted to sermons. Whenever he 
could he took personal action in the 
situation as in the case of the Cath- 
olic factory women, who, employed 
in an organization conducted by 
members of the Society of Friends, 
were forbidden by their pastor to 
attend the daily services of that 
group. Only a few months before his 
death, aged and ill, he went himself 
to the directors to intercede for the 
Catholic workers, and succeeded in 
having provision made for them to 
spend the hour at their own devo- 
tions. When told of the arrangement 
he said: “If I can but do work such 
as that, I am happy and content to 
live on.” The privilege which he se- 
cured for them is still held by Cath- 
olic factory women in England today. 

Newman’s angle of the social ques- 
tion was chiefly one of a religious 
viewpoint. Even so, it in no way pre- 
vailed against his interest in other 
aspects of the Cause, and he never 
failed to emphasize the nobility and 
dignity of the poor. His treatment 
of them was not business-like. He 
never commended them to an aid 
society for sympathy and help, but 
gave it personally without for a mo- 
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ment losing sight of the humanity 
in the humble. 

In his Lectures on Anglican Diffi- 
ulties he bitingly criticized the lack 
f consideration for the poor, espe- 
cially as shown by the corrupt con- 
dition of certain state institutions. 
Look at your poorhouses, hospitals, 
and prisons,” he cries. “Yes! they 
have all the world can give, all but 
life; all but a heart... .” “They are,” 
he protests, “as decent, and bright 
ind calm as what Our Lord seems 
to name them, dead men’s sepul- 
chres.” “And,” he continues, “look at 
your conduct towards criminals and 
honestly say whether you expect a 
power which claims to be divine, to 
turn copyist of you?” 

It was his romantic belief that so- 
ciety and the individual in caring 
sympathetically for the poor and 
ifflicted would come to feel the “mys- 
terious connection between real ad- 
vancement and self-abasement. The 
way to mount up is to go down,” he 
preached, “and if you minister to 
the humble and despised, if you feed 
the hungry, tend the sick, succor the 
distressed, render good for evil... 
you are, as by a divine charm, get- 
(ing power over the world and rising 
mong creatures. 

Newman saw the essence of the 
spiritual and poetical in the realism 
associated with the poor. Like the 
romantic St. Francis, he extolled 
menial labor because he believed it 
(Oo possess a spiritual seed, which, if 
nurtured, blossomed into a spiritual 
value and elevated labor to a dignity 
ind ideal. He had a poet's venera- 
tion for “the ordinary lowly toil, the 
homely life, and the simple amuse- 
ments of the good and faithful.” 

\n irresistible sympathy drew him 
to “venerate the spot” on which 
they labor . . . “as if the patriarch’s 
ladder rested upon it, and angels were 
hither descending and thence as- 
ending between earth and heaven.” 
(he poor were tor Newman “those 
iultitudes who pass their days in 

mstrained suffering,” but who, “by 
the stern persuasion of that suffer- 
ng, are looking out for Him. But 
we, who are in easy circumstances, 
or in a whirl of business . . . or in 
the pursuits of science or literature 

. alas? we are the very men who 
ire likely to have no regard, no hun- 
ger, no thirst, no relish for the true 
bread of heaven and the living 
water. 


Throughout Newman’s writings 





there are allusions to the poor, the 
laborer, and the spiritual and social 
conditions under which they exist, 
reflecting his personal feelings to- 
wards them. From Italy he wrote of 
the poor “country-folk” who were so 
“strong and handsome—so neat and 
clean,” and who always gave him “a 
very pleasant impression.” In_ his 
novel Callista he attaches a poetic 
significance to the character of 
Chione, the slave-girl, romantically 
portraying her as but a living mem- 
ory in the mind of the heroine, im- 
planting every virtue in her, and 
permitting her, as a slave, to act as a 
romantic and virtuous influence in 
Callista’s life. Callista repeatedly re- 
fers to the goodness of Chione and 
the beauty of her soul, and thinks 
of her as “crowned with flowers, so 
dazzling that they might be the stars 
of heaven in Asia.” 

In the same novel he expresses his 
bitterness towards the oppressors of 
the poor as when they threaten the 
farmers with ejection for not having 
sent in their rated portions of corn 
to the Romans, notwithstanding the 
fact that locusts had eaten up “every 
stack and granary.” Again his con- 
tempt for the masters is obvious 
when the drunken legionary humil- 
iates the field-workers by calling to 
them: “Vile double-tongued mon- 
grels, what are you fit for but to 
gather the fruits of the earth for 
your owners and lords?” 

In his other novel Loss and Gain, 
Newman again takes occasion to 
exalt the poor, suggesting that the 
life-energy of the Catholic Church 
springs largely from the attachment 
to her of “little children—and old 
men and simple laborers.” 


ot only by literary works, but 
N through his personal corres- 
pondence he shows a constant con- 
cern in the problems of persons in 
humbler stations of life than him- 
self. In his letters he gave counsel, 
encouraged the despondent, mourned 
with friends and servants over per- 
sonal losses, asked to be sent for in 
times of need because “it grieves me 
when I cannot help.” The romantic 
strain in him personalizes the cares 
and moods of others and enables him 
to identify himself with their experi- 
ence. “I too have known what self- 
torture is,” he writes. “I am not 
above you—we have the same things 
to overcome. .. . ” He was truly in- 
terested in the “ten thousand little 
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details and complications of dai) 
life,” and the simple feelings of th 
common man whose lot they are, 

Aside from his daily contacts with 
these people, whether in person 
in writing, he carried this same ¢. 
altation of the simple into his yep. 
eration for the humble beginnings ¢ 
Christianity in the Western work 
and especially for the early monk 
and saints who helped plant and 
develop it. The men of this remo 
past presented a challenge to his 
psychological insight, and his inte. 
est fastened itself not only on their 
minds but more especially on their 
emotions, their fears, yearnings and 
inner moral conflicts. What he wants 
to understand is the way in which 
they met crises when confronted by 
them. In them he seems to look for 
a justification of the idealism he 
fostered for humble men. In them 
his romantic imagination recognizes 
beginnings, the force of tradition, 
legend and folk-lore, and the poetry 
of a pure, unquestioned faith. 

They were men who could make 
worlds of their own without “pomp 
and pretense.” Theirs was a life 
of labor—farming, harvesting, and 
building. “They could plough and 
reap, they could bridge and ditch, 
they could drain, they could lop, 
they could carpenter, they could 
thatch, they could bridge a torrent.” 
It was a life which Newman de 
scribed as “the poetry of hard work 
and hard fare, unselfish hearts and 
charitable hands.” 

This same elevation of service and 
love of humble humanity practiced 
by the early monks and as well by 
Newman’s model saint, Philip Neri, 
who “caressed the poor equally with 
the rich,” triumphed in Newman's 
romantic soul and acted as a spit 
itual leaven in a temperament which 
drew, by its sympathy, the care and 
tragedy of others to itself. It deter- 
mined him to a great decision, 
namely, “deliberately” to settle down 
with his fellow-Oratorians “in a 
populous district, unknown to the 
great world,” and commence, “as 
Saint Philip did, by ministering 
chiefly to the poor and lowly.” The 
“populous district” was Birming- 
ham, England, where Newman 
founded his Oratory, organized ac 
cording to the rule of St. Philip. 
“We have gone,” he continued, 
“where we could get no reward from 
society for our deeds, nor admiration 
from the learned for our words.” 
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State Versus God 


Because we said that God and the Ten Command- 
ments come before the State, a public official (a Catho- 
lic) called us radicals. He said the State comes before 
God. Who is right?—Pa. 


The answer is so obvious that it would appear super- 
fluous to print it. In the order of excellence, God and 
His commands come before the State and its laws. The 
authority of the State itself, like every other just 
authority, comes from God: “There is no power but 
from God, and those that are [in power] are ordained 
of God. Therefore he that resisteth the power resisteth 
the ordinance of God. And they that resist purchase to 
themselves damnation” (Rom. 13:1). All just laws of 
the State must be obeyed by the citizen. By so doing, he 
fulfills the will of God. But when civil laws—or any 
command of man—conflict with the laws of God, the 
laws of God must prevail. In such cases, as St. Peter 
says, “we ought to obey God rather than men” (Acts 
5:29). The opinion of the civil official is disgraceful, 
especially for a Catholic. It smacks of the totalitarian- 
im of Russia and Germany, not of democratic Amer- 
ica. The recent Encyclical of Pope Pius XII, in which 
he condemns the doctrine of the Omnipotent State, 
ought to be required reading for him. 


Gelatine on Friday 


As gelatine is a meat base food, is it permissible to 
eat it on Fridays and other days of abstinence?—NEw 


York, N. Y. 


The law of abstinence forbids flesh meat and the 
juice of meat, but not eggs, lacticinia (milk products) 
and condiments made of the fat of animals (Canon 
1250). Gelatine has a meat origin (tendons, skin, 
bones, etc., of warm-blooded animals), but after its 
manufacture it does not constitute flesh meat in the 
sense of the above canon. The interpretation of the 
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law is to be made according to the common estimation, 
not according to biochemical formulas. Sabbetti-Bar- 
rett, S.J., American theologians, teach that gelatin does 
not seem to be forbidden. 


Power of Soul in Purgatory 


My mother passed away in May 1938 and in March 
1939 my dear brother passed away. Could my mother 
have the power to take my brother, whom she dearly 
loved, from this world?—Mass. 


The souls in Purgatory are separated from their 
bodies and hence cannot do anything that requires the 
use of the physical powers and senses. It is clear that 
a separated soul could not physically take another soul 
from the living. It is doubtful whether the separated 
soul would pray, while in Purgatory, that God might 
call a loved child or relative to share Purgatory. The 
souls in Purgatory are perfectly united with the will 
of God and hence would never desire to do anything 
contrary to His will. The death of the son, in our opin- 
ion, was in no way due to his departed mother. 


Weekly Communion and Confession: 
Smoking Before Communion 


(1) Is it permissible to receive Holy Communion 
from one Sunday to the next without going to daily 
Communion during the week, and going to confession 
only twice a month? Some say that you must go to con- 
fession each time, if you stay away from Holy Com- 
munion from Sunday to Sunday. (2) Kindly inform me 
if it is permissible to smoke cigarettes during the 
Eucharistic fast?—Laporre, PA. 


(1) The essential requirements for a good Com- 
munion are the state of grace, which means the absence 
of mortal sin, and fasting from the previous midnight. 
Hence, strictly speaking, one could go to Holy Com- 
munion every day or every Sunday for a whole year 
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without going to confession, provided the above re- 
quirements were present. However, frequent reception 
of Holy Communian should inspire one to cultivate a 
state of soul which is more perfect than the mere 
absence of mortal sin. A frequent communicant ought 
to cultivate perfect virtues and also strive to be free 
from venial sins, at least deliberate ones. It is advisable, 
therefore, that one approach the Sacrament of Penance 
about twice a month, if one receives weekly or more 
often, but this is not of obligation. One’s confessor will 
advise in individual cases. The Church says that bi- 
weekly confessions will fulfill the condition for gaining 
all indulgences which require confession, except the 
jubilee (Canon 931). 

(2) Smoking cigarettes does not violate the Eucharis- 
tic fast, but ascetical authors usually frown on it as 
unbecoming. 


Number of Jews in World and U. S. 


Please tell me how many Jews live in the United 
States and how many all over the world.—WiLLIAMs- 
PORT, PA. 


According to the latest available statistics, there are 
approximately 15,000,000 Jews throughout the world, 
nearly 5,000,000 of whom live in the United States. 
There are about 2,000,000 Jews in New York City. 


Vissing Mass Not Schism 


Is a Catholic who rarely goes to Mass on Sundays a 
schismatic?—GLOUCESTER, Mass. 


Schism is the refusal of a baptized person to submit 
to the spiritual jurisdiction of the Roman Pontiff, or 
to hold communion with members of the Church who 
recognize and obey him. A formal schismatic is one 
who deliberately goes into schism; a material schisma- 
tic is one who through no fault of his own was born 
in schism and remains in it in good faith. A Catholic 
who frequently and culpably fails to assist at Mass on 
Sundays and days of precept is a gravely disobedient 
Catholic because he does not fulfill his obligation. He 
is still a Catholic, but a sinful one. 


Forty Hours Adoration 


The Devotion of the Forty Hours is being held in 
my parish. It started at the 12.15 Mass on Sunday and 
closes tonight, Tuesday. We have someone to watch all 
night and all day. No matter how I count the hours, 
they total over fifty. Why, then, call the devotion “Forty 
Hours?”—NeEw York, N. Y. 


The Devotion of the Forty Hours was originally of 
forty hours continuous adoration of the Most Blessed 
Sacrament, in memory of the time during which the 
Sacred Body of Jesus was believed to have rested in the 
holy sepulchre. On account of the difficulty of having 
watchers during the night in this country (your parish 
is to be congratulated) , permission was granted by the 
Holy See to repose the Blessed Sacrament in the taber- 
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nacle at night. When this method is followed, thei 
are about thirty hours of interrupted adoration—for 
example, if the devotion opens at the last Mass on Sup. 
day and closes on Tuesday morning. If the devotion js 
held continuously day and night in your parish, and 
begun and ended as you say, there are about fifty hours 
of adoration. Probably the closing acts of the devotion 
are postponed until the evening, after the forty hous 
have elapsed, in order to give more of the faithful ap 
opportunity to be present. These variations in the total 
number of hours are accidental, since the intention js 
to adore the Blessed Sacrament in the spirit, at least, of 
the original institution of the devotion. 


Hi-Y Clubs and Girl Reserves 


What is the attitude of the Church toward member. 
ship of Catholic girls and boys in the Girl Reserves and 
Hi-Y Clubs? If membership is permitted, are Catholics 
allowed to hold office in these organizations?—N. H. 


According to the official folder of the National Hi-Y 
Fellowship published by the National Council of Y. M. 
C. A.’s, “the name, Hi-Y, represents a movement of 
high school youth who are members of the Y. M. C. A. 
committed to a Christian purpose at work in the high 
school and in the community.” The purpose of the 
Hi-Y is “to create, maintain and extend throughout 
the school and community high standards of Christian 
character.” In view of the above it is evident that the 
Hi-Y is a Protestant organization concerned in the 
development of Christian character. As the Y.M.C.A. 
is a Protestant organization, the religious principles 
invoked in Hi-Y training will necessarily be Protestant. 
Hence, no Catholic youth should enroll in the Hi-Y 
clubs. Whether Catholics who do enter them are barred 
from holding office, as in the Y.M.C.A., we do not 
know. 

The Girl Reserves are a division of the Y.W.C.A. 
for girls from twelve to eighteen years of age. The pro- 
gram embraces social, religious and educational activ- 
ities. It is international in character and is represented 
on the World Committee of the Y.W.C.A. The pur- 
pose of the Girl Reserves, as expressed in Y. W. litera- 
ture, is “to make a contribution to the life of the girl, 
to set free the ideals and conviction that help her to 
live as a Christian girl of her age, etc.” The girls use 
Y. W. facilities and are under its direction. The same 
objection applies to this group as applied to the Hi-Y. 

In 1920 the Holy Office warned all the Bishops of 
the Catholic Church against certain associations of non- 
Catholics who are doing great harm especially to 
Catholic youth by drawing them away from the Faith 
under the pretext of affording them opportunities for 
physical culture and education. The Holy Office 
specially mentioned the Y.M.C.A. and the Y.W.C.A. 
While not criticising the good that the Y’s do in regard 
to physical training, innocent recreation, etc., the Holy 
Office did most emphatically condemn the false re 
ligious teaching of these societies and warned against 
their contagion, “through whose so-called beneficence 
administered in the Name of Christ, the most precious 
treasure they [Catholic youth] have—God’s grace—is im- 
periled.” 

There are indications that the organization of Hi-Y 
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clubs and Girl Reserves is quite general. Aside from 
the religious objection to Catholics joining them, there 
isa political principle involved. Since our public school 
system of education forbids the introduction of re- 
ligious teaching of any kind in the schools (except 
under certain conditions in some localities), it would 
appear that the efforts to introduce Girl Reserves, Hi-Y 
dubs, and like societies, among school children is an 
unwarranted intervention of religion in the schools. 
One might ask what would be the reaction of Protes- 

tants to an attempt of Cathoiics to organize Junior 
Holy Name Societies or Blessed Virgin Sodalities in the 
public schools. 


§t. Alphonsus Liguori 


Will you please publish a small account of St. Al- 
phonsus Liguori?—NEw York. 


St. Alphonsus Liguori was born September 27, 1696 
at Naples of an ancient and noble family. He began his 
public life as a lawyer, but he soon renounced his pros- 
pects of a brilliant career to devote himself exclusively 
to the service of God. It is said that he was moved to 
this decision after losing an important case at law. He 
joined a society of priests which was formed for the 
purpose of giving missions and instructions to the poor 
people of the Kingdom of Naples. He soon became a 
true apostle of Christ, Who crowned his preaching and 
labors with wonderful success and with the gift of 
working miracles. At Scala St. Alphonsus founded the 
Congregation of the Most Holy Redeemer in order to 
perpetuate the giving of missions and instructions to 
the people. After refusing many bishoprics, he was 
prevailed on by Pope Clement XIII to accept that of 
St. Agata dei Goti, a small Neopolitan diocese. As a 
bishop he showed himself a model of every pastoral 
virtue, but owing to failing health finally obtained per- 
mission to resign his see. The remainder of his life was 
employed in the composition of theological and as- 
cetical works, which display both deep learning and a 
wonderful spirit of fervent piety. He died in his nine- 
tieth year (A. D. August 1, 1787) in the odor of sanc- 
tity and was canonized by Pope Gregory XVI in 1839. 
In 1871 Pope Pius IX proclaimed him a Doctor of the 
Church. Artists usually represent him in an attitude of 
prayer with a monstrance in his hand, or writing with 
a pen and paper before a crucifix. His feast day is 
August end. 


“The Voice of Human Rights” 


Tell us what you can about “The Voice of Human 
Rights.”—Boston, Mass. 


The Voice of Human Rights is a tabloid newspaper 
published in New York City. The first number, which 
appeared in July, was called The Voice, and the pub- 
lisher was the Committee of Catholics to Fight Anti- 
Semitism. The second number (September) carried an 
announcement which says, “to meet the growing prob- 
lems of Catholics in our modern society, the Commit- 
tee of Catholics to Fight Anti-Semitism, through its 
executive board, recently announced its change of 
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name to the Committee of Catholics for Human 
Rights. The original title, however, will also be re- 
tained for identification.” 

The newspaper stirred up a_ heated controversy. 
Some Catholics, both clerical and lay, among whom 
were many distinguished names, approved the plan ot 
the committee, and joined it, or allowed the use of 
their names. Critics of the paper considered it an 
entering wedge for the purpose of dividing Catholics 
over something which was not an issue among them. 
They suspected its inspiration and especially its finan- 
cial backing. They remembered the various organiza 
tions inspired by the League Against War and Fascism 
—later changed to the League for Peace and Democracy 
(a Communist “front” society)—which divided Catho 
lics in this country over the Spanish War. This is very 
unfortunate and to be deplored. Opponents of the 
paper felt that Catholics were well instructed by the 
Holy Father and the Bishops about the sin of true anti- 
Semitism, and held that there was no need for a private 
group to teach them. They maintained that uncom- 
plimentary references to Jewish shortcomings was no 
more anti-Semitism than references to defects of Chris 
tians was anti-Christianity. Moreover, it was pointed 
out that if the committee wished to protect human 
rights, it should not overlook the rights of Christians, 
and especially of Catholics, their own brethren. The 
change of name may indicate that this point has been 
acted on. Many conservative Catholics think that th: 
paper has done more harm than good—which others 
may consider a debatable point—but it is clear that it 
has divided Catholics, instead of uniting them. 

It is to be understood that the committee is no more 
the official voice of the Church in this country than any 
other private group of Catholics. 


Church’s Attitude Towards Cremation 


Will you kindly state the attitude of the Church 
towards cremation?—St. Louis, Mo. 


The Catholic Church forbids Catholics to dispose of 
the bodies of their dead by means of cremation. Catho- 
lics who arrange for the disposal of their remains by 
cremation are deprived of ecclesiastical burial, unless 
they repent before death (Canon 1240). The Church 
also forbids the faithful to join cremation societies or 
to promote the practice in any way. 

It is not because cremation, or the burning of the 
bodies of the dead, is <n evil in itself, but because 
such a method is contrary to the immemorial custom 
of Christians, and of the Jews before them. Cremation 
was used almost exclusively by pagans, until compara- 
tively recent times. In the latter half of the nineteenth 
century it was introduced into the Christian world by 
irreligious men in order to attack Christian belief in 
the immortality of the soul and the resurrection of 
the body. Freemasons in Naples openly espoused cre- 
mation in 1869 and those who adoped it were con- 
sidered to adhere to the principles of the lodge. This 
was an indirect attack on the Church and the Church 
had to resist it, in order to protect the faithful. The 
Freemason Gisleri declared in his Almanacco dei 
Liberi: “Catholics have good reason to oppose crema- 
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tion; this purification of the dead by means of fire will 
shake to its foundations Catholic predominance, based 
on the terror with which it has surrounded death.” 
\nother anti-Catholic Freemason, Gorini, wrote in his 
Purificazione dei Morti: “Our task is not confined 
to the mere burning of the dead, but extends to burn- 
ing and destroying superstition as well.” (Question 
Box, Conway, pp. 208-209) . 

Because cremation is not evil in itself, the Church 
permits it in grave cases, such as pestilence and war, 
when corpses must be disposed of quickly in order 
to prevent contagion. But in ordinary cases the Church 
insists on earth burial in consecrated ground, which 
is not only more natural, but also more becoming, for 
the bodies of the faithful were temples of the Holy 
Ghost and are destined to be reunited to their souls 
in the General Resurrection. Healthy sentiment agrees 
with this attitude of the Church against the violent 


destruction of the body of a beloved parent, child or 
friend. 


Gift of Faith and Act of Faith 


In a sermon on the Gift of Faith, I heard the priest 
say that he knew of several people who he was con- 
vinced knew the Catholic Church to be the only true 
one, but who did not embrace the Faith. This was due 
to their not having the gift of faith. The gift of faith, 
as I understand it, is endowed upon only some of us, 
and then only at birth. Now, the Church teaches that 
those who knowingly remain outside the true Church 
annot be saved. Would this mean that no matter how 
far a person came in learning of God’s teachings, he 
could not whole-heartedly embrace that faith? If this 
is so, has God already through the gift of faith selected 
those who will be with Him in His eternal world? If 
not, and the one without the gift of faith has the same 
chance to God's kingdom as one possessing faith, what 
are the special benefits of this gift?—ScrantTon, Pa. 


Divine faith is, indeed, the gift of God: “By grace 
you are saved through faith, and that not of yourselves, 
for it is the gift of God; not of works, that no man may 
glory’ (Eph. 2:8). No one can approach to eternal life 
except through faith: “Without faith it is impossible 
to please God, for he that cometh to God must believe 
that He is and is a rewarder to them that seek Him” 
(Heb. 11:6). The very, beginning of divine faith, the 
very first inspiration to believe, comes from the grace of 
God. In this matter “we are not sufficient to think any- 
thing of ourselves, as of ourselves, but our sufficiency is 
from God” (II Cor. 3:5). 

Sut the act of faith is not entirely the work of divine 
It is also the work of man. The act of faith is a 
free act. It is an assent to the revelation of God, not 
through the intrinsic evidence of the truths revealed, 
but because of the authoriy of God revealing, Who can 
neither deceive nor be deceived. An adult arrives at 
the act of faith in this order: first, after investigation 
and study he perceives that the evidences of divine 
revelation (or the claims of the Catholic Church) are 
credible; second, such a revelation should be believed; 
third, he should believe it; lastly, he makes the act of 
faith, “I believe.” 

Assent to revelation without intellectual conviction 


orace 
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of its truthfulness would be an act of credulity, not 
faith. Since Yevelation, though credible or worthy of 
belief, is always obscure—“faith is the substance of 
things to be hoped for, the evidence of things. that 
appear not” (Heb. 11:1)—and moreover since ‘revela. 
tion contains some unpleasant truths, e.g., the necessity 
of penance, chastity, and eternal punishment, «it, js 
necessary: that the will move the intellect tO give 
assent. This makes the act of faith a free act, and 
hence worthy of reward. But since assent to revelation 
is a supernatural act, it cannot. be made without; the 
inspiration, and assistance of divine. grace. Thus; the 
act of faith is both a work of man and <a work of 
God. The grace of God does not force a man to assent 
to revelation, for if it did, the act would notbe., free. 
And since man is free, he may resist the influence of 
grace. PP Po 

A man, therefore, who is convinced of the truth 
of the claims of the Catholic Church—the repository of 
divine revelation—does not on that account have divine 
faith. Study of the motives of credibility will lead him 
to the door of the Church, but he must be willing to 
believe before it will open to him. It is necessary that 
he have the will to believe the evidence submitted 
on the veracity of God and the will to believe will be 
obtained by humble prayer and the living of a virtu- 
ous life. “Ask and it shall be given you, seek and you 
shall find, knock and it shall be opened to you” (Matt. 
7:7). “He that doth truth cometh to the light” (John 
3:21). In this connection it may confidently be asserted 
that God will bestow His grace on everyone who does 
what lies in his power to obtain it. 

Divine faith is a habit and an act. The habit of 
faith is infused in Baptism, together with hope and 
charity. Acts of faith cannot be made until the age 
of reason has been attained. The act of faith in the 
unbaptized is the door to Baptism. The habit disposes 
the baptized to believe firmly and easily whatever 
God has revealed and the Church teaches. But the 
habit of faith is not a guarantee of eternal salvation. 
“Faith without works is dead” (Jas. 2:26); “If thou 
will enter into life, keep the commandments” (Matt. 
19:17). Souls outside the body of the Church can be 
saved, if they are in good faith, that is inculpably ig- 
norant of the claims of the Catholic Church, or of 
their duty to examine them, but they must have divine 
faith at least in God and His Providence, and, if they 
are in mortal sin, obtain forgiveness by acts of perfect 
charity or. contrition. Fheir good will makes them 
in some manner members of the Church, since there 
is implied in it the intention of doing whatever God 
wills—and membership in the Catholic Church is His 
will. It ought to be evident, without going into de- 
tails, that salvation obtained in this manner is not so 
easy and sure as salvation obtained through member- 
ship in the Church. It must not be forgotten that the 
possibility of salvation outside the Church affects only 
those who are outside it through no grave fault of their 
own. To use a rather crude comparison, a man might 
be able to cross the Atlantic in an open boat, but it 
would not be as easy as crossing in an ocean liner. If he 
chose to attempt the crossing in the open boat, when 
the liner was available, he would not merit any sym- 
pathy, if he drowned. (See The Catholic Encyclopedia 
on “Faith,” Vol. V). 
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LETTERS 
VKAKY 


Letters should as a rule be 
limited to about 300 words. 
The Editor reserves the 
right of cutting. Opinions expressed herein are the 
writer’s and not necessarily those of the Editor. Intelli- 
gent comment concerning matters having relation to 
Catholic life and thought are welcomed. Communica- 
tions should bear the name and address of writers. 








On DEMOCRACY 
Epitor OF THE SIGN: 

May I congratulate you on the article “This Word 
‘Democracy’”” by William Thomas Walsh in the Oc- 
tober issue Of THE Sicn. I consider it one of the best 
articles by any author I have seen published in THE 
Sicn, or for that matter in any magazine. 

GLOUCESTER, MAss. (Miss) MARy Porrier. 


REMAILING “THE SIGN” 
Epiror OF ‘THE SIGN: 

Every now and again I have come across stray num- 
bers of THe Sicn, and each time it has been a real 
treat. | would be so grateful if some kind reader could 
undertake to remail THE SIGN to us. I can assure you 
that it would be appreciated very keenly by professors 
and students alike. St. Albert’s is a seminary where the 
future priests and missionaries of half a dozen dioceses 
of N.E. India are being trained. It always struck me 
that your magazine provided really solid fare of a high 
literary standard and often of abiding value. 

St. ALBERT’s SEMINARY, FRANCIS G.B. EELEN, S.J. 

RANCHI, INDIA. 


SPIRITUAL REALITIES 
EptroR OF THE SIGN: 

The article “Spiritual Realities” in the October issue 
of Tue Sicn holds truth so vital that I feel it should be 
read by every good Catholic in America. If it were 
printed in pamphlet form, many earnest souls could be 
reached. 

“Spiritual Realities” could then appear on church 
racks and on the tables of study clubs, not mentioning 
the Knights of Columbus’ halls and the other Catholic 
society gatherings. It is a timely and holy bit of writ- 
ing. God bless the author! 


Witutams, CALIF. ANNA C. RICKSECKER. 


A Strikinc ILLUSTRATION 
Epitor oF THE SIGN: 

May I compliment you on the work of the artist 
who is responsible for the excellent drawing entitled 
“Again?” which appeared in the October issue of THE 
Sicn. It is—to use a trite phrase—really “different” and 
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gives a definitely “big time” touch to a Catholic pub- 

lication that has already proved itself progressive, up- 

to-date, and a leader in the field of Catholic periodicals. 
New York, N. Y. Rita MONAHAN. 


Epitor OF THE SIGN: 

As a college student I have always found Tue SiGN 
not only interesting but very valuable to me in aiding 
me to form correct opinions on everyday topics of con- 
versation. Your edition for this month, however, made 
a particularly deep impression on me. The reason for 
this is the unsigned cartoon entitled “Again?”. Its sim- 
plicity, sincerity and basic idea were striking and show 
great merit. I hope that you will have more by the same 
artist soon. 


White P rains, N. Y. Mary BErRKERY. 
Editor's Note: The name of the young artist, from 
whom we hope to have more illustrations, is William 
Rozelle—a New Yorker. 


CONCERNING VARIOUS ARTICLES 
Eprror OF THE SIGN: 

I was delighted with the November issue of your 
magazine. I enjoyed John O’Brien’s article telling of 
our policy as a nation in foreign matters, as well as 
“Heritage” by Bryan O'Reilly, which I read at our 
study group. The accounts of the Passionists in China 
are always so very fine—I feel I know the authors and 
their charges. Father Thorning’s article was very in- 
formative, and Mrs. Homan’s thanks to St. Anthony 
was very sweet. 

I enjoyed most of all the editor’s letter—which always 
puts new spirit into me—and I plan to join the Crusade 
against indecent literature which he recommends. 

HuntTINcTON, W. Va. M.D. 


THANKSGIVINGS TO ST. JUDE 
- H.C.VdewW., Buffalo, N.Y.; K.J.H., Bridgeport, Conn.: 
H.E.C., M.E.C., Seattle, Washington; A.M.O., Brook- 
lyn, N.Y.; M.C.B., Forrest Hills, L.1; M.F.VanR.., 
Lyndhurst, L.I.; N.B., Philadelphia, Pa.; M.G.S., New 
York, N.Y.; K.C., Vallejo, Calif.; M.T.A.S., Somerville, 
Mass. 


GENERAL THANKSGIVINGS 

St. Anthony, M.J.L., New Brunswick, N.J.; Blessed 
Mother, St. Paul, St. Gabriel, M.T.C., Watertown, 
Mass.; Souls in Purgatory, K.J.H., Bridgeport, Conn.:; 
St. Martha, M.E.W., New York, N.Y.; Our Lady of 
Lourdes, E.T., Yonkers, N.Y.; Sacred Heart of Jesus, 
B.Z., St. Louis, Mo.; Sacred Heart of Jesus, M.H., Jersey 
City, N.J.; Sacred Heart, M.E.S., Lowell, Mass.; St. 
Teresa, K.H.W., New Brunswick, N.J.; Poor Souls, 
B.K., Baltimore, Md.; Blessed Mother, C.C., Owens- 
boro, Ky.; Souls in Purgatory, M.MacD., Brookline, 
Mass.; Souls in Purgatory, T.J.W., Deer Park, L.L: 
Sacred Heart, M.A.H.M., Verdun, Que.; St. Anthony, 
S.A.M., Newark, N.J.; Holy Souls, A.V.C., Brooklyn, 
N.Y.; Sacred Heart, C.T.W., Philadelphia, Pa.; M.F.S.. 
Jamaica, L.I.; A.T.L., Brooklyn, N.Y.; M.M.D., New 
York, N.Y.; M.R.K., Louisville, Ky.; M.M.C., Elizabeth, 
N.J.; M.C., New York, N.Y. 
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Lun Gospels connect Mary, the 
mother of Christ, with the history of 
His Passion, by a single reference to 
the fact that she stood by His cross 
on Calvary, and He spoke to her. 
\ very reliable Christian tradition 
indicates, however, that she met 
Him on the way as He carried His 
cross from Pilate’s palace to the 
place of execution. But even with- 
out this tradition it would be quite 
a plausible deduction from the fact 
that she was certainly on Calvary; 
and the most natural circumstance 
in which she could have arrived at 
Calvary would be to go there with 
the procession of the condemned. 
Since she was His mother it is quite 
likely that she would find a place 
near enough to Our Lord to en- 
able her to speak a few words to 
Him. We know that other friendly 
women managed to talk with Him 
as He carried His cross. 

We have not the least idea of 
what word passed between them or 
what action; and it would be im- 
prudent to speculate, for the specu- 
lation would amount only to a guess. 
But we can quite safely figure how 
they felt about it. For Jesus it meant 
that He had not only His own but 
someone else’s sorrow to carry. Up 
to this moment, He had no reason 
to experience His sufferings as they 
pained anyone but Himself. And 
while He may have sympathized 
with His disciples for their weakness 
in running away, still this could 
have been a cool philosophical kind 
of sympathy that would not have 
torn so mightily at His heart. For, 
after all, the relationship which ma- 
ternity establishes between a mother 
and her child is not only a most 
poignant emotion, but an altogether 
unique one. 

Christ could feel sorry for Peter. 
But Peter had run away. Christ 
could feel much more sorry for 
Mary, however, for in the manner 
of all good mothers her distraught 
mind could 
think of noth- 
ing else but to 
stay as near to 
Him as pos- 
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sible and administer whatever cheer 
or protection opportunity would af- 
ford. So that when He saw her, He 
could only experience an accumula- 
tion of sorrow. Her grief was added 
to His. The insult or the whip-stroke 
that hurt Him also hurt her; and He 
felt her hurt as well as His own. He 
might have wished her a thousand 
miles away to save her feelings; but 
at the same time He knew that she 
was just the kind of mother who 
would have to be there. 

We might have as much to say 
of the sentiment of the occasion from 
Mary’s point of view. For Mary’s 
point of view was quite different 
from Our Saviour’s. Christ with His 
prophetic knowledge of all things, 
never was in ignorance of what the 
next development would be in His 
ordeal of pain. He knew just when 
and where Mary would appear on 
the scene, and how she would feel 
and how her desolation would 
mount until it reached the point 
when she would be numbed and 
dazed by it. But Mary had no such 
natural prophetic knowledge; and 
consequently had to consult her own 
apprehensions as to how the scene 
would unfold. 

And so, according to our individ- 
ual capacity for speculation, we are 
left to decide for ourselves whether 
this meeting caused greater natural 
grief to Mary, who could only guess 
what was still to come, or to Christ 
who could see it as clearly as He 
could see the pavement on which He 
walked. How much of one’s grief 
would the other’s cancel? And where 
would the balance lie? 

But there is a larger question than 
this involved in that fateful meeting 
of Jesus and Mary. It is somewhat 
impertinent to try to measure and 
compare the surge of grief which 
arose in their respective hearts while 
there is the previous necessity of re- 
calling the facts which explain both 
the grief and the meeting. The facts, 


Few Who Saw the Sorrow of Jesus and Mary As They Met on the 
Way to Calvary Realized That It Was God Meeting His Mother 
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being Gospel facts, are characteristi- 
cally reticent. They say a little and 
suggest a lot. They indicate the doc. 
trinal aspect of a human situation 
but leave its human aspect undevel- 
oped. They do, however, sufficiently 
delineate the drama of it to enable 
us to fill in the emotional omissions 
for ourselves. 

There is, for instance, that first 
coupling of the names of Jesus and 
Mary and their first meeting in the 
capacity of mother and Son. The 
Gospel simply tells of an angel 
whom God sent to an espoused vir- 
gin at Nazareth, named Mary. The 
angel abruptly salutes her: “Hail, 
full of grace, the Lord is with thee; 
Blessed art thou among women.” 
Mary is confused as to the meaning 
of the salutation and is told not to 
fear. She is to conceive and bring 
forth a Son Who is the Son of the 
Most High and Whose name is to 
be Jesus. Mary wonders how this 
can be done since “she knows not 
man.” The angel tells her that it 
will happen miraculously, notifies 
her of the miracle that has happened 
with reference to her cousin Eliz 
abeth and reminds her that “no 
word is impossible with God.” Mary 
accepts the commission to be the 
mother of God, “Be it done to me 
according to thy word”; and the 
angel disappears. 


Bins is told with so great an econ- 
omy of dialogue that it centers 
our attention on the significant 
point that Mary was by miracle to 
become the mother of God, and 
leaves to our own imagination the 
burden of reconstructing the scene 
as it must have realistically hap- 
pened. If the maternal anguish of 
Mary is neglected in the narrative 
of the meeting en route to Calvary, 
the maidenly disquiet of Mary is all 
but suppressed in this narrative of 
the Annunciation. We are informed 
how Mary reacted to the meaning 
of the angel's 
words, but we 
are left in the 
dark as to how 
Mary reacted 
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Drawing on wood made especially for THE SIGN by Mario Barberis, Rome, Italy 
Christian tradition informs us that Mary met her Divine Son carrying His Cross to Calvary 
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to the fact of the angel’s presence. 
Mary was a young girl, certainly as 
simple and un-selfconscious as the 
more estimable type of young girl, 
and probably also as unfamiliar with 
miracle, even perhaps the tremen- 
dous spiritual miracle of her own 
immaculate conception. We are en- 
titled to think that the presence of 
an angel would certainly have startled 
her, and that there was some inter- 
val allowed her to adjust her mind 
for the reception of the message. 

\gain, we are informed of her 
acquiescence in God’s proposal that 
she become His mother, but we must 
guess at the thoughts which ran 
through her mind as she pondered 
the affair after the angel’s departure. 
She certainly must have thought 
often during the time that preceded 
His actual birth about the proprie- 
ties and etiquette that should be 
part of the domestic system in which 
God was to live as a child. She must 
have wondered how God was to look 
toddling around in infant flesh and 
afflicted with all an infant’s needs. 
She must have puzzled over the 
characteristics which should distin- 
guish Him from other children and 
reveal something of the mannerisms 
of the world to come. And she must 
have been dismayed by the problem 
in maternal strategy which would 
arise from the fact that while she 
was His mother He was her God. 
And perhaps on occasion these 
major anxieties would abate, and 
her mind would toy with more en- 
dearing speculations—what would be 
the color of His hair and His eyes 
and the timber of His voice? We can 
imagine her young mind seething 
with such fancies and dreads until 
that day when He appeared and 
these fancies and dreads were dis- 
solved in the instinctive expertness 
of motherhood. 

These and a thousand other un- 
told items are back of the story of 
that meeting on the way to Calvary. 
Jesus had grown from a helpless 
little boy into a great and promi- 
nent man. She was proud of Him as 
any mother is proud. He was her 
flesh; the product of her rearing; the 
justification of her life; the great 
emotional complement of her vir- 
ginal career. But now she meets 
Him, bloody and begrimed and 
laughed at, suffering pain that He 
does not deserve, and carrying a 
cross like a criminal which she 
knows He is not. 


On Christ’s side too there was the 
same sort of fresh human _ spon- 
taneity which goes with the relation- 
ship between a child and its mother. 
Of course, in the case of Christ there 
were facts which complicated the re- 
lationship almost beyond the power 
of our imagination to visualize it. 
While Christ was subject to the 
ordinary processes of physical and 
mental development, there was an- 
other department of His life which 
had been eternally mature and which 
had not grown in the interval be- 
tween Bethlehem and Calvary. This 
was His Divine nature. As an in- 
strument of power and understand- 
ing this side of His character func- 
tioned as strongly when He was a 
child as it did when He had grown 
to manhood. 

So that when Mary taught the 
child-Christ to walk, she was not only 
teaching a person whose _ infant 
limbs were weak; she was teaching 
a person who knew all about the 
science of walking. She taught lan- 
guage to one whose tongue lisped 
out incoherent words, but one who 
at the same time was the master 
of all tongues. We do not know 
whether this divinity would often 
display itself in His early years; 
whether, for instance, His eye would 
sparkle with a precociousness that 
was seen in no other child, or 
whether too great a facility of under- 
standing would occasionally cause 
wonder, or whether Mary’s faith was 
occasionally helped by some visible 
betrayal of the divine in Him. But 
we do know that Christ was always 
conscious in a way in which no other 
child could be conscious, that this 
process of maturing and being taught 
was an apprenticeship which God 
was serving to the ancient human 
trade of living and dying. 


HRIST was in the position, when 

being served or instructed by 
Mary, of being able to follow her 
ministrations critically and to dis- 
cern by this unique experiment how 
far, of necessity, the mind of man 
falls short of the wisdom of God. 
For, after all, Mary was only human 
even though she was the most pre- 
cious human person who ever lived. 
Her methods were not guaranteed to 
be absolutely the best. If Christ had 
chosen to utter the word He could 
have taught her a better system of 
efficiency than she knew. He could 
have saved weary steps for her and 
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introduced her to gadgets of domes. 
tic comfort that it has taken men 
twenty centuries of experience to 
develop. 

Mary may have wondered about 


the implication of Simeon’s words: 


when he prophesied that she would 
encounter great sorrow because of 
Christ. But Christ, Who lay in the 
old man’s arms, did not wonder. His 
course through life was not the ordi- 
nary human one, seeking oppor 
tunities to establish a career, and 
hoping to identify opportunities 
when they came. His career was ir- 
revocably planned and He knew 
every unit in the plan. Long before 
He left Nazareth He knew of the 
day when He would meet Mary on 
the road to Golgotha to their mvu- 
tual sorrow. That would be the day 
when the sword would pierce her 
heart. She would be able to do noth- 
ing but grieve; and He would be 
bound to do nothing but grieve. 

Perhaps one of the most endear- 
ing features about the story of Jesus 
and Mary is the fact that though it 
concerns the two greatest people 
who ever lived, it is veiled in the 
secrecy and reticence which is the 
fate of most true stories of motherly 
devotion and filial affection. We 
know the little that the Gospels tell 
us. But on the day when Mary met 
Christ carrying His cross to Calvary 
like a common criminal there were 
people who saw only the glance and 
the sadness and who knew nothing 
about the history that lay behind 
the hidden fact that it was God meet- 
ing His mother. 

Certainly one of the most fascinat- 
ing of the incidental destinies of 
heaven will be to hear the complete 
account of the earthly relationship 
between God and His mother; what 
He thought and what she thought, 
the domestic habits of that little 
family of plain folk, their joys and 
their sorrows and all the incidents 
of their living. A Christian can be 
excused for a tremendous curiosity 
about Christ. For while he knows 
all that it is necessary for him to 
know for salvation, human records 
present no fact remotely as intrigu- 
ing as the fact that God did live on 
earth as the rest of us do; He had 
His own schedule of duties, His own 
adventures, His own thoughts. God 
had His friends; and His best friend 
was the woman who bore Him and 
nursed Him and lived for Him—and 
watched Him die. 
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ATEGORICA ° 


THE WORLD IN WHICH WE 
LIVE AS SEEN THROUGH 
THE EYES OF OTHERS 





Star of Bethlehem 


« From “Spirit”, a magazine of poetry, are taken the 
following beautiful lines of Jessica Powers. Some of the 
work of this promising young poet has just been pub- 
lished under the title of “The Lantern Burns” by Mr. 
Clifford Laube’s Monastine Press: 


Truth marks his words who said our hearts are drawn 
Toward stars which want us not. 

We grope from night’s nativity to dawn 
And cry against our lot. 


We lack the wisdom that the Magi knew 
Who came in many weathers from afar 

To find, fulfilled in silver on the blue, 
The one responsive Star. 


Open-Air Church 


¢ An AccouNT of street preaching, “Religion with a 
‘Mike’” by Edward Breen in “Columbia” holds a sug- 
gestion for tired pastors: 


One hundred per cent attendance at these meetings 
in the smaller cities is not unheard of. A story is told 
of an ingenious minister who made the best of this bad 
situation. Unwilling to cancel his own nightly services, 
he would gather his flock into the church, put out the 
lights, and open the windows. All would then sit back 
in the dark to listen attentively to the Catholic doctrine 
booming from the loud-speakers a block away. A less 
resourceful brother of the cloth complained bitterly 
that although the good ladies of his parish attended 
evening services faithfully, their men-folk would in- 
variably sit on the curbing outside listening to “those 
Catholic preachers” every night. 


“Cactus Jack” Garner 


* Some of the sayings that have gained a reputation for 
the Vice-President are given by Delbert Clark in the 
“New York Times Magazine”: 


Perhaps fifty per cent of the popularity of a public 
man rests on the personal impression he makes—what 
he says, what he does, what he looks like. The other 
fifty per cent may be said to rest upon his public record. 

Vice-President Garner is no exception to the rule. 
“Cactus Jack” has attained a somewhat legendary 
quality by reason of his manners and his salty say- 
ings. No one has ever accused Mr. Garner of being a 
“wit”; rather he is what the French would call “un 
Original” . . . 

; When Mr. Garner was Speaker of the House, back 
in the Hoover Administration, someone asked him for 


his formula for getting along with the Republicans. 

“I deceive them by telling them the truth,” he re- 
plied. 

During that same period President Hoover called 
Mr. Garner and others to the White House to seek 
their support for a bill. 

“Mr. President,” said the Texan, “you don’t just 
ask us to write your pieces—you want us to underwrite 
them too.” 

During the Wilson Administration the President 
read Mr. Garner a message he was about to send to 
Congress and asked his opinion. 

“It’s damned good,” said Mr. Garner. 

Mr. Wilson said he agreed, and added that he be- 
lieved he was inspired when he wrote it. 

“Yes,” replied the Congressman, “I know just how 
you felt. I'm very much like the darkies myself—I, 
too, am superstitious.” 

Mr. Garner once referred to himself as the govern- 
ment’s “spare wheel,” and once, after some difference 
with the President, he remarked: 

“You argue with your wife, but you don’t leave her, 
do you?” 

Reverting to the homely illustrations of his Texas 
homeland, he once told Mr. Roosevelt, when asked 
what could be done to revive business: 

“You've got to give the cattle a chance to put on fat.” 


Ancient Appraisal of War 


e As Far back as the Fifth Century, B.C.—so “Tien 
Hsia Review,” reminds us—the Chinese philosopher, 
Mo Ti, wrote an essay against war. It is worth reading 
today: 


Suppose soldier hosts arise. If it is in winter it will 
be too cold, and if in summer it will be too hot. So it 
should be done neither in winter nor in summer. But 
if it is in spring it will take people away from sowing 
and planting, and if in fall it will take them from 
reaping and harvesting. . .. When the army sets out, 
the bamboo arrows, plumed standards, house tents, 
armor, shields and sword-hilts will break and rot in 
innumerable quantities and never come back. Again 
with the spears, lances, swords, poniards, chariots and 
carts. . . . Innumerable horses and oxen will start out 
fat and come back lean, or will die and never come 
back at all. And innumerable people will die because 
their food will be cut off and cannot be supplied on 
account of the great distance of the roads, while other 
innumerable people will get sick and die from the con- 
stant danger, the irregularities of eating and drinking, 


’ and the extremes of hunger and over-eating. Then the 
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army will be lost in large numbers or in its entirety; 
in either case the number will be incalculable. Thus, 
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useful about it. When we consider the possessions ob- 
ined through it, it does not even make up for what 
is been lost. 


Mysteries of Camoutiage 


e Mr. Daniet LANG, writing in the “New York Times 
\lagazine” supplies some interesting data on camou- 







igeé: 
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The camouflage of wartime has dulled the dress of 
the great liner; what she wears now is a coat of “ad- 
miralty gray,” a muddy, flat color that blends with the 
water lapping at her sides. Countless ships at sea or 
about to set forth have decked themselves in the sub- 
marine-inspired disguise. 

In the World War nearly 4,000 merchantmen and 
over 400 war vessels wore “dazzle painting,” a crazy 
sigzag of violently contrasting colors generally in a 
black-and-white motif. The idea behind “dazzle paint- 
ing,” like that behind admiralty gray, was to distort 
a ship’s appearance in such fashion that a U-boat com- 
mander, peering through his periscope, would think 
she was going west while she was actually proceeding 
in an easterly direction. The painting bill on razzle- 
dazzling World War vessels came to about $12,500,000. 

Camouflage is older than the hills. The beetles and 
butterflies shaped like leaves, the spiders with the 
form and color ot buds and lichens, the chameleon, 
the twiglike praying mantis, the tiger in his jungle of 
yellowish green and black shadows—all started prac- 
‘icing camouflage long before army and navy men got 
‘round to it. Thus, with all his pryings into the me- 
chanical, man still seeks his safety in simple, abiding 
nature. 

\Wild African warriors aren’t the only soldiers who 
wear war paint. Snipers in trees sometimes camouflage 
themselves by smearing green paint on their faces and 
donning grass-green uniforms. Nor is burnt cork re- 
stricted to Al Jolson and showboat minstrels. Members 
of night raiding parties, whose white faces might other- 
wise be discernible under the brilliant light of beacons 
or star shells, sometimes crawl out into no man’s land 
completely made up in blackface. 






































Reaching the Young Culprit 


e AN UNUSUAL measure to correct young delinquents is 
eported in “The Irish Catholic”. Apparently it is meet- 
ng with some success: 








The cinema ban 1s becoming a frequent, and salu- 

y, punishment for juvenile offenders. Two justices 
it Mount Gambier, South Australia, have just pro- 
hibited a 16-year-old youth, charged with theft, from 
ittending any picture theatre for a year. Fines, the 
ourt held, were usually paid by the parents, and were 
no real punishment to the young culprits. 

In some cases the court has ordered the cinema ban 
‘or five out of the six weekdays for a stated period. In 
ases where parents have complained that children 
oamed the streets at night or were beyond control, a 
curfew has been imposed which prohibits the’ young- 
sters from being outside their homes after seven o'clock 
in the evening. 












when we consider the victory as such, there is nothing 
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Difficulties of Broadcasting 
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@ SomE of the difficulties of broadcasting are described 
by Elmer Davis in an article in “Harper's”: 


The inexperienced speaker finds it hard to k 


his mind on more than one thing at a time; and yoy Mos 
often must when you are on the air. Not only muy going 
you keep your eye on the announcer and the engineers does 8 
in case for any reason you may be cut off or unexpett Christ 
edly abbreviated; but when you are commenting on Be *"'® 
news that has begun to come in and is still coming - 
in you are likely to have bulletins thrust before you § % ‘ 
eyes as you are talking, bulletins that you must read a. 
to yourself, if not aloud, because they may change the ome 
situation entirely. Sometimes, my friends tell me, they si # 
have noticed my voice faltering. That was because | mee 
had to read something while I went on talking abou 2a 
something else. pg 
They still talk in the trade about Bob Trouts § cpyis 
feat of introducing President Roosevelt over the Col- peopl 
umbia network when he was simultaneously being in § ; jaw 
troduced by Mrs. William Brown Meloney at the J j, , 
Herald Tribune forum over another system. The Pres- famot 
dent was on his special train (and so was Trout) Even 
hundreds of miles away from the hall where Mr. renov 
Meloney was speaking, and he was to be introduced anoth 
whenever she got ready. Trout, through his ear phones, sin.” 
was listening to her speech at the same time that he was Ch 
making another speech on the same subject—alert for Quak 
indications that she was about to say, “Ladies and Prest 
gentlemen, the President of the United States,” and pene 
never daring to build up a sentence of his own s0 
long that he could not smoothly end it when the 
moment came. People who were there tell me that 
the President was so lost in his admiration of Trout'’s ° A 
performance that he almost missed his cue. roms 
of o1 
Food on the Wing 
a B. 
© Our ample American food supply is now augmented corp 
by the quick delivery of delicacies from distant points. Py 
A note in “The Express Messenger” tells of the part of h 
played by Air Express in these deliveries: a se 
P 
It is now an easy matter to order orchids from Colom- Brit 
bia, kangaroo tail soup from Australia and smoked con 
oysters in oil from Shanghai, along with more conven P 
tional items such as Cheshire cheeses from Montreal, new 
green turtle liver paste from Key West and _ papaya jail 
melons from Texas, according to a news release put adv 


out by Lord and Taylor, one of New York’s large de 
partment stores. 


This unique Air Shopping Service, which is an ex solc 
clusive feature of Lord and Taylor in New York, is figk 
quite unlike anything done before. By the use of Ait ( 
Express it now is a matter of one to three days to secure oon 
some unusual delicacy from the Bahamas, South Amer- Ril 
ica, the Rio Grande Valley and other distant points. 
Amazingly enough, the various delicacies obtainable as 
from these distant lands are most reasonably priced. - 
Every box arrives with the various stamps of the ait- al 
lines used, the point of departure, etc., so that there 
is no question as to the authenticity of its contents. Fi; 


December, 1939 
Opposition to Christmas 


e Ir was with the greatest reluctance that the celebra- 
tion of Christmas was accepted in certain quarters. By 
Roger Burlingame in “McCall's”: 


Most of us think of the celebration of Christmas as 
going back without a break to the Year One. True it 
does go back a long way in many lands. But when the 
Christmas spirit first came to America, it received a 
severe setback. 

Less than a hundred years ago, Christmas was not 
even a legal holiday in parts of the United States. 
Massachusetts did not legalize it until 1856. In many 
churches it was not recognized as a feast day as late 
as the Civil War. It did not enter most of the Sunday 
schools until the ‘sixties! In 1853, a young girl com- 
plained in her diary that “the old Puritan feeling pre- 
vents it from being a cheerful, hearty holiday.” : 
The Plymouth Pilgrims were made to work as hard on 
Christmas Day as on any other. Boston Puritans fined 
people for closing their shops on Christmas. In 1659, 
a law was enacted against the observance of Christmas. 
In 1712, because some of his flock celebrated it, the 
famous preacher Cotton Mather called them “corrupt.” 
Even at the end of the century, one minister said “We 
renounce the religious observance of Christmas” and 
another called it “‘a part of the drapery of the man of 
sin.” 

Christmas-hating was not confined to New England. 
Quakers, Congregationalists, Baptists, Methodists and 
Presbyterians denounced Christmas wherever they hap- 
pened to be. 


Today’s World Leaders 


¢ A HoLLanp CATHOLIC DAILY, quoted by N.C.W.C., 
reminds its readers of the position twenty-five years ago 
of outstanding figures in the world today: 


Adolf Hitler was an advertising designer. He joined 
a Bavarian regiment as a private, later becoming a 
corporal, the highest grade he attained. 

Premier Edouard Daladier of France was a professor 
of history at the Paris Condorcet Lyceum. He became 
a sergeant in the gist Division of the French Army. 

Premier Arthur Neville Chamberlain of Great 
Britain was Mayor of Birmingham and had no other 
concern than the administration of that municipality. 

Premier Mussolini was editor-in-chief of the Socialist 
newspaper L’Avanti. Just previously he had been in 
jail for political transgressions. He soon became a warm 
advocate of the cause of the Allies. 

Josef Stalin was a prisoner in Siberia. 

Josef Beck, Premier of Poland, was an Austrian 
soldier. He later joined the forces of Marshal Pilsudski, 
fighting for the independence of Poland. 

Generalissimo Francisco Franco was a lieutenant 
commanding a company of Moroccan soldiers in the 
Riff. 

Marshal Petain was about to apply for his pension 
a a colonel. The war broke out two days before his 
request was due to be granted. He remained and be- 
came Marshal of France. 

Anthony Eden left Eton to become a volunteer in 
Flanders. He came back from the war with the rank 


of captain and with the Military Cross. 

Maxim Litvinoff was a peddler in London. 

Col. Charles A. Lindbergh, aged 12, was a grammar 
school student. 

Smigly-Rydz was an Austrian soldier, who, like Beck, 
joined the forces of Pilsudski to fight for Poland. 

And His Holiness Pope Pius XII was Monsignor 
Eugenio Pacelli, attached to the Papal Secretariat of 
State. 


Parish Losses in Modern Cities 


e Tue difficulties that confront many of our pastors 
in cities are rooted in modern life as Henry J. Palmer 
reveals in “The Preservation of the Faith’: 


The natural basis of parish life is the community. In 
modern city life there are no communities. The nat- 
ural bond of neighborliness is gone. The spirit of the 
apartment house reigns supreme. Thirty or forty fam- 
ilies live under the same roof for years and never know 
the name of their next-door neighbor. Men and women 
die in apartment houses to the tune of their next door- 
neighbor’s radio. Babies are born in apartment houses, 
the mother unattended by doctor, mid-wife or friend, 
while the lady next door sits wondering what to do 
with herself. Nobody knows and nobody seems to care. 

The smallest social unit in the community is the 
home. Here, too, we find that there are few true homes 
in our modern cities. Homes are just houses to sleep in. 
The breadwinner does his work outside the home. The 
children are educated and trained outside the home. 
The sick are treated and nursed outside the home. 
Parents and children flee from the home for their rec- 
reation. Even the dead are buried from funeral par- 
lors. Home becomes just a quick-lunch counter and a 
place to spend the unconscious hours of sleep. 


Russia’s Policy 


@ SOME TRENCHANT remarks on Soviet policy are made 
by Eugene Lyons in the “American Mercury”: 


There has always been a propensity to over-simplify 
Russian affairs. People with keen memories will recall 
the long ago days when every respectable liberal, in 
America as elsewhere, had to believe implicitly, fanat- 
ically, in salvation by a united front against fascism 
under Moscow patronage. Anyone low enough to 
doubt the efficacy of “collective security” with Russian 
dressing stood self-condemned as a fascist fiend. The 
intellectual elite regularly foregathered in Bolshevik 
penthouses to glorify the name of the Kremlin Kleagle, 
and to damn heretics who blasphemed the name. . 

Stalin is no more the beloved of Hitler now than 
he ever was the hope of democracy then. He’s running 
the show neither for Earl Browder nor for Fritz Kuhn, 
but strictly for himself. The clue to his foreign policies 
is to be found in the fact that Soviet Russia always 
feared and hated Europe. It always felt safest when 
Europe was at war within itself, badgered by internal 
troubles and preparing for foreign struggles. Stalin’s 
business has been to keep the troubles boiling and the 
struggles popping. If there is a common denominator in 
all his policies, it can be summed up in the formula: 
“War for them—peace for Russia.” 
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To the End of the World 
By HELEN C. WHITE 

Catholics have every reason to 
thank God for Helen White. With 
the exception of Sigrid Undset, no 
Catholic author is so brilliant as the 
writer of this book. In all her work, 
Miss White shows conclusively that 
the Catholic tone and interpretation 
ire no ban to literature of the best 
brand. Her Not Built With Hands 
and her other book, A Watch in the 
Night, are triumphs in the art of 
writing. Her style is a joy. 

lo the End of the World is even 
beyond her set standard. While 
reading it one does not know which 
to admire most—the heroic character 
of her hero, Michel, or the positive 
genius of the writer. 

The author casts her story at the 
beginning of the French Revolu- 
tion. We are introduced to Michel 
de la Tour D’Auvergne in the first 
line of the first page and amid the 
many characters of the story he dom- 
inates the book to the end. Ordained 
at St. Sulpice, Michel determines to 
become a monk at Cluny. His novi- 
tiate is scarcely begun when the 
storm breaks. He and the other 
monks are expelled and Michel is 
assigned to a little parish of Saint 
Pierre, in the Vendée. 

Here is where his troubles really 
begin. Refusing to take the oath to 
the new constitution, he is ejected 
from his parish and takes to the hills 
to administer to the simple Ven- 
deans, who refuse to be beguiled by 
violence and slogans. When no more 
ood can be done in the mountains, 
he loses himself in Paris during the 
Terror and becomes a “priest of the 
guillotine,” absolving and comfort- 
ing those in the tumbrils on the way 
to execution. 

secoming too well known in the 
city, he again takes to the hills. Fi- 
nally he goes to Rome to plead the 
cause of those priests who would 
take the oath of allegiance to the 
new Republic. With the return of 





the priest to France, his Bishop 
gives over to Michel the pastorate 
of the little parish in his beloved 
Cluny. 

It’s a grand story. Here is tragedy 
and drama, hope and fear, here de- 
sires and despairs aplenty. And such 
characterizations this reviewer has 
not read in many moons. To the 
End of the World is a mighty ser- 
mon and its text is its title. Has not 
He Who is Almighty promised to 
be with His Church “to the end of 
the world”? Can the always Faith- 
ful ever desert? 

The Macmillan Co., New York. $2.50, 


You’d Better Come Quietly 
By LEONARD FEENEY, S.J. 


If one of our polite literary pagans 
produced a book written with the 
charm of style, the versatility and 
the humor of this one, we might ex- 
pect to read its praises in large, 
black print, the pundits vying with 
one another in supplying superla- 
tives for the use of the advertising 
department. 


As it is, we suppose, the secular 
reviewers will, at best, treat Father 
Feeney’s new book with gingerly po- 
liteness. It is not that they will not 
chuckle with appreciation at the 
brilliantly witty dialogue of the 
sketch called ““The Problem Mind”; 
or that they will not be amused at 
the picture of modern family life 
presented in “A Sympathetic Sum- 
mary”. They will probably agree 
with the solution of an age-old prob- 
lem provided by “The Menace of 
Puns”; and, if they have a poetical 
bent and a love for the rhythms of 
language, they will be delighted with 
“Notes on Names’. (Parents, inci- 
dentally, will find practical guidance 
in this one.) 

But what will a non-Catholic re- 
viewer make of “The Blessed Sacra- 
ment Explained to Barbara” or 
“The Trinity Explained to Thomas 
Butler’? Will he realize that the 


We shall be pleased to fill your book orders 
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former is a wholly delightful adapt fF Monas 
tion of the technical language of Laube, 
Theology to the mind of a litte York 7 
child; and the other a profoundly Spirit. 
beautiful treatise, reminiscent in ined f 
many of its expressions of the pros. anol 
poems of Claudel? No; we are afraid spare 
that only Catholics can really a & paube 
preciate Father Feeney’s new book: spocest 
but they will. an 
Sheed & Ward, New York. $2.00. summ: 
meet 
The Lantern Burns daugh 
balanc 
By JESSICA POWERS : and a 
Some years ago—at the end of the J anizec 
"twenties if memory serves rightly- §  perdo 
a poem by Jessica Powers appearel § alized 
in Poetry: A Magazine of Verse, lt No 
was a psalm of love to the Holy § chose 
Ghost, a canticle eloquent with rec J Christ 
ognition of created beauty as a one b 
stepping-stone to God, in contradis  ™.Me 
tinction to the idea of dalliance with 
created beauty for its own sake. 
That poem, “Celestial Bird,” does The 
not appear in this, her first collected By §. 
work, perhaps because it was but an 
intimation of what is here set forth Th 
with surer utterance. But. its sig Retu 
nificance remains as a clue to all her om 
subsequent work. 
It is therefore with a distind Tim 
sense of fittingness that one receives, cates 
these years later, a volume bearing ini 
on jacket and title page the emblem § ,,;,, 
of the Dove. Here is the same a tale 
rious hesitancy before beauty, the gives 
same searching for the seal of the dogr 
Holy Spirit, a reaching and with- of C 
drawal ultimately harmonized and G 
co-ordinated. tury 
Saint Ephraem won for himsell § pe , 
the sobriquet, “Lyre of the Holy §  gojit 
Ghost.” Miss Powers, too, in he § wait 
life and song, has hung herself on Tha 
the Cross, her spirit vibrant before § idea 
the breath of the Paraclete. Her it § ad 
sights are mystical, her sympathies § him 
humane. The cadences rise not from § was 
‘artifice but from the stir of interi@t § may 
tensions. The very shyness of thes § ther 
songs is a mark of their spiritual J cha 
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srength. Her “Unholy Hunger” and 
“To One Killed in War” are as pow- 
erful and pertinent as any poems of 
our time. She ends her sheaf of lu- 
minous poetry with a plea to the 
roamers of earth to come home and 
“fnd a timeless Heart under your 
own heart beating, a Bird of beauty 
inging under your mind.” 

Readers of the Catholic pictorial 
monthly, Action, know that the 
Monastine Press is Mr. Clifford 
Laube, Suburban Editor of the New 
York Times and Associate Editor of 
Spirit. Pictures and text have out- 
lined for them, step by step, his proc- 
ess of bookmaking by hand during 
spare hours in his own home. Mr. 
Laube’s book Crags has a worthy 
successor in The Lantern Burns. It 
isan unusual experience and a con- 
summately satisfying experience to 
meet a twentieth-century tertiary 
daughter of St. Francis striking a 
balance between earth and heaven, 
and a man who brings to the mech- 
anized efficiency of modern newspa- 
perdom a medieval love for person- 
alized labor. 

No more charming gift could be 
chosen for Christmas or for the post- 
Christmas peace offerings to those 
one has forgotten. 


The Monastine Press, 107-06 103rd Ave., 
Richmond Hill, New York. $1.50. 


The Dark Wheel 
By S. M. C. 


The author of Brother Petroc’s 
Return has scored a second and 
greater triumph in this unusual and 
delightful story. To assign The Dark 
Wheel, with its constant interplay of 
Time and Eternity, to any single 
category would be a grievous under- 
éstimation. For the author not only 
writes a gripping novel, telling the 
tale of a soul’s quest for God, but 
gives besides lessons in Christian 
dognia, and even plumbs the depths 
of Catholic mysticism. 

Greville White, a twentieth-cen- 
tury English barrister, “who liked to 
be captain of his soul, yes, and the 
‘olitary passenger besides,” had been 
Waiting for something to happen. 
That something, of which he had no 
idea whatever, was making his work 
a dull boredom, was even robbing 
him of sleep. Come what might, he 
was‘determined to play the gentle- 
man, to-see the thing through. The 
theme of The Dark Wheel is the 
charming phantasy of how Greville 


White saw things through, even to 
their sublime climax. His soul, which 
“yielded to grace, though he knew 
nothing of such things,” is led in 
search of God, out beyond the bar- 
rier of time, back through the ages 
of Faith and the post-Reformation 
days of persecution. He plays his 
double role of actor and_ spectator 
in a fascinating plot which involves 
medieval monks and layfolk, Eliza- 
bethan martyrs and renegades. 

For the layman who would deepen 
his love for the Faith, for the re- 
ligious, seminarian, and priest who 
seek a novel of surpassing beauty 
and orthodox solidity, we unreserv- 
edly recommend The Dark Wheel. 
Put it among the “must” books on 
your Christmas list. 

P. J. Kenedy & Sons, New York. $2.00. 


God In An Irish Kitchen 
By LEO RICHARD WARD 


God In An Irish Kitchen is a 
unique approach to the sons of St. 
Patrick. It is the simple report of a 
quiet sojourn among the inhabi- 
tants of Erin. The author reports 
conversations with various and sun- 
dry types—their manner of life, then 
thoughts, the little world in which 
they live—observations made for the 
most part in the Irish kitchen, over 
the eternal cup of tea. Indeed his 
visit in Ireland seemed to be punc- 
tuated by tea-drinking. In particu- 
lar, the traditional faith of the peo- 
ple is beautifully portrayed, as when 
the author describes that divine 
Irish custom of the evening Rosary 
in common: “Thus kneeling to- 
gether on bare cement before the 
open fire, blest, thus sanctified with 
the family and by the liead of the 
family, all of us anointed with the 
simplest of elements, water that it- 
self is blest, we are made ready for 
sleep,. our thoughts disposed, any 
rancor and ill-will put away, only 
kind thoughts of God and our neigh- 
bor going with us to our cots. Of all 
the holy moments in the lives of the 
Irish people we name this time of 
the Rosary as among the holiest.” 

Many will undoubtedly find this 
book interesting. It is an earnest and 
sincere account of one man’s im- 
pressions in a foreign country and 
is definitely flavored with an Irish 
tincture. But like many works of 
this genre it drags at times with a 
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Siruce Books 
for Chnstmas 


For Priests 


THE THEOLOGY 
OF PRAYER 


Rev. joseph C. Fenton, S.T.D. 


This year’s perfect gift-book 
for priests because it will 
give them a splendid back- 
ground for teaching their 
people how to pray. It is a 
compendium of what the 
great theologians—St. 
Thomas Aquinas especially 
—had to say about the 
nature and effects of Chris- 
tian prayer and it is the 
first time these scholastic 
treasures have been made 
available in English. $2.25 





For Sisters 


HEROINES 
OF CHRIST 


Rev. Joseph Husslein, S.}. 
Here is a gallery of vivid portraits of fifteen 
maiden saints which any nun would happy 
to possess. The twelve authors who have con- 
tributed the sketches have succeeded in makin 
their fifteen ‘‘heroines’’ become real flesh-and- 
blood persons. 


MATTERS 
OF MOMENT 


Rev. J. E. Moffatt, S.}. 
Present this book to your religious friends and 
as be remembered gratefully all year round! 
t's another example of Father Moffatt's gift 
for composing meditations. The material is 
drawn from Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius 
(first week). $1.00 





For Laity 
"HOUSE OF CARDS" 


Alice Curtayne 
A distinctive contribution to anyone’s library is 
this new novel by the brilliant Irish biographer 
(author of $1. Catherine of Siena). It is modern 
in theme, a story which has its counterpart in 
the lives of hundreds of young women who 
must choose between a husband or a 
career. $2.00 





For Boys and Girls 
CHUM 


Eleanor Stanley Lockwood 


At last! The perfect gift-book 
for teen-age girls! Put it 
down for every young miss 
on your list. They'll lose it 
—and live it, too, most like- 
ly! It’s a boarding-school 
story that has everything: 
action, humor, drama, and 
real-life characters including 
a ef lovable heroine 
who will charm her way 
right into their hearts! $1.75 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
212 Montgomery Bidg., Milwaukee, Wis. 








Your bookstore has these books in stock, or use 
bs ee. Send me the following books on 5 days’ 
pproval: 
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.E HOPE you 
find Christmas 
resents a 
errible Prob- 
lem, because 
we shall enjoy 
helping you 


solve it. 





Small children come first at Christ- 
mas, of course—those who must be read 
to, but who like lovely colored pictures; 
and these will love THE NEW 
CAROL by Joan Windham ($1.25). 
This consists of stories about favorite 
carols, and two stories about new 
carols with the words and music, both 
by Joan Windham herself, who is thus 
eudeabe breaking out in a new 
place. Both tunes are easy for Mothers 
_ Aunts) to play. The same author 

as a second new book, SAINTS 
WHO SPOKE ENGLISH ($1.75). All 
the stories in this are either real his- 
tory or real legend, written to delight 
both readers and read-to. If you do 
not know Joan's earlier books let us 
send you a leaflet describing them. 
We have never heard of a child yet 
who was not enchanted with them. 


Marigold Hunt's LIFE OF OUR 
LORD FOR CHILDREN ($1.25) is the 
Gospel story for 10-to-14-year-olds 
and is selling at a pace which suggests 
that children must really like it, not 
only the grown-ups who buy it for 
them. GREY DAWNS AND RED by 
Marie Fischer ($1.25) is an adventure 
story about Blessed Theophane Ven- 
ard, a French missionary in China 
whose adventures make Dick Tracy's 
look pale by comparison. 


Did you see THE TAILS BOOK by 
Graham Carey, with priceless pictures 
by Francis Dahl, last Christmas? It is 
all about what animals do with their 
tails and how men do the same things 
by using their heads. The price was 
then $2.00, but it sold so well that this 
year we have brought out a new edi- 
tion at $1.50. 


HAPPY CHRISTMAS! 


SHEED & WARD 
63 Fifth Avenue New York 
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monotonous sameness. An impor- 
tant redeeming feature is the au- 
thor’s obvious sincerity of purpose 
and his successful delineation of the 
Irish character as we know it. 

Sheed & Ward, New York. $2.50. 


The Revolution of Nihilism 
By HERMANN RAUSCHNING 


Now comes a work on the Nazi 
regime in Germany. It is written by 
the son of a Prussian officer who 
later became President of the Danzig 
Senate. Hermann Rauschning, its 
author, belonged to the inner circle 
of the Nazi Party and so is well 
qualified to make known to the 
world authoritatively the character, 
the aims, the technique, the almost 
unbelievable ambition for world do- 
minion of that form of governmen- 
tal madness that now enthralls Ger- 
many. 

This is a most astounding and a 
most disturbing book. It astounds 
because it introduces the reader to 
a policy that is destructive to all 
heretofore known codes of law, of 
honor, of religion and social justice. 
It recognizes no party platform, is 
bound by no antecedent commit- 
ments, and is struggling relentlessly 
on to world revolution climaxed by 
the triumph of Nazism. It knows but 
one doctrine, the superiority of the 
German over all other races and the 
ultimate subjection of all nations to 
the German state. 

It is a disturbing book inasmuch 
as it points to the success, already 
attained, of the Hitler ideal. In six 
short years this man has lifted Ger- 
many from the state of prostration 
to one of power. He has brutally 
persecuted the Jew, violated the 
sovereign right of States, broken 
treaties, hampered the exercise of 
religion and has promised the ex- 
tinction of Christianity and its moral 
codes. We may call Hitler a fanatic, 
but let us remember that when a 
fanatic is intoxicated with success 
and holds the means of tremendous 
power, in the same measure is he the 
more dangerous. 

Herr Rauschning’s analysis of the 
meaning of the Nazi revolution to 
Germany and to the world comes at 
an opportune moment. Plainly it is 
a warning to civilization that it 
faces the greatest crisis in its history. 

As a study of the European situa- 
tion, this book is highly recom- 
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mended to our readers. In fact, jt 
would seem to be almost indispen. 
sable to a correct appraisal of the 
causes of the present war. 

Alliance Publishing Co., New York. $3.00, 


House of Hospitality 
By DOROTHY DAY 


The Catholic Worker Movement 
has many friends and _ perhaps 
equally numerous enemies. No single 
work is better calculated to inspire 
the loyalty of the former and break 
down the opposition of the latter 
than this latest product of Dorothy 
Day’s pen. With the subtlety of sim. 
plicity she has not attempted an 
elaborate exposition of the ideals 
and theories of the movement, but 
has contented herself with the stark 
presentation of the miseries and 
want of our fellow men which called 
it into being. Here is poverty, 
hunger, spiritual thirst, stripped of 
their newspaper-created romance 
and set before us with the simple 
question “What is to be done?”. 

The answer of one group is 
sketched in this book. It is almost 
a diary of Catholic Worker life—the 
attempt to understand and help the 
poor in their tremendous problems 











Wilhelmina 
A new Juvenile by 


CLEMENTIA 


with frontispiece by 
C. BOSSERON CHAMBERS 





12 mo. Cloth 


$1.50 Postpaid 


Sunnymead. 
Dear Folks: 

Clementia has named her new 
book after me. Imagine! First 
comes my talk with Father about 
not going back to Maryvale. But 
I go! Then the boys’ bandwagon; 
and those nights I played ban- 
shee; and that journey home 
when Mother was dying; and 
those six weeks while she and 
Father were in Cuba and Aunt 
Wilhelmina breezed in; and that 
summer vacation on Cousin 
Mark’s ranch and the holdup in 
Yellowstone; and the kidnap- 
ping of Jerry and at last 
Father’s message that my board- 
ing school days were over, an 
how I celebrated. 

Yours to a cinder, 
Wilhelmina Marvin. 


Fr. Pustet Co., Inc., Publishers 
14 Barclay Street, New York 
436 Main Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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by really experiencing and sharing 
those problems. Houses of Hospi- 
wlity to shelter them, food to nour- 
sh them, sound Catholic ideas to 
simulate them spiritually, all these 
we given, not from an abundance of 
material wealth, but from the urgent 
nviction of the Charity of Christ 
an active force. 

This book is good for the soul in 
, twofold way. It brings us face to 
fe with the terrible conditions 
under which millions of Christ’s 
poor exist; and it shows us that 
wmething can be done about it if 
we have the will. We may not have 
ihe courage to be poor with the poor 
ys the Catholic Worker Movement 
is, but we can search out the means 
at our disposal to change these con- 
ditions. 

Sheed and Ward, New York. $2.50. 


Look Away 

By GEORGE N. SHUSTER 

The Civil War era becomes in- 
creasingly popular in modern fiction. 
The present book by Mr. Shuster 
deals rather entertainingly with the 
age-old conflict of conscience. A 
Southerner married to a Northern 
lady finally conforms to what he con- 
siders his voice of conscience and 
leaves his home to fight for the 
South. The author presents a fic- 
tional study of life behind the lines 
rather than the actual fighting. 

There are several passages that 
one would rather see omitted by a 
Catholic man of letters. Dips into 
‘socalled modern realism in writing 
and sops to the lower tastes in man 
can easily be avoided without hurt- 
ing the value of the book. Otherwise, 
the book is well written and réad- 
able. The characters are especially 
well drawn. 
The Macmillan Co., New York. $2.50. 


Christianity and Philosophy 
By ETIENNE GILSON 

M. Etienne Gilson is eminently a 
philosopher of the history of philos- 
ophy, that is to say, one who intelli- 
gently portrays for us and interprets 
the development of philosophical 
speculation. This is the role he plays 
here. Again Professor Gilson states 
4 favorite thesis of his “that the no- 
tion of a Christian Philosophy ap- 
pears as consistent from the point 
of view of the Catholic truth taken 
in its entirety, and from no other.” 

Firstly, the major attempts to rec- 


oncile faith and reason are satis- 
factorily outlined. Then the clash 
of the two in the religious systems of 
Luther and Calvin is realistically 
and artistically presented. Next, we 
see that “Christian philosophy is a 
philosophy, which though formally 
distinguishing the two orders, con- 
siders Christian Revelation to be 
the indispensable guide to truth.” 
Finally, the author portrays the serv- 
ice rendered by the intelligence to 
Christ the King. This, he says, is 
effected by the restoration of theo- 
logical values, which restoration is 
to aid nature “in being born again 
under the fruitful action of His 
grace.” 

Not the least among the many fine 
points of the work is its introduc- 
tion. These scholarly pages are the 
address of Fr. G. B. Phelan to the 
Catholic Educational Congress. M. 
Gilson has very commendably chosen 
such a masterful treatise as the theo- 
logical basis of his own asserted or 
implied truths. 

Christianity and Philosophy ad- 
equately notated and indexed, is, 
like all of Etienne Gilson’s works, 
an exceedingly valuable contribu- 
tion to contemporary thought. 

Sheed & Ward, New York. $2.00. 


Queen Anne Boleyn 
By FRANCIS HACKETT 


The tragic figure of Anne Boleyn 
reappears in the pages of a compe- 
tent and clever trifle of novelized 
history. And the novelized appari- 
tion is not a dull, dry historical skel- 
eton. It furnishes an Anne Boleyn 
radiant with charm, agile with en- 
ergy for futile, frivolous folly, the 
while she possessed a heart which, 
femininewise, could experience en- 
gaging tendernesses of love and re- 
pelling furies of hate, but which 
never did really play the motivating 
master of her mind. 

The Boleyn family had _ been 
hangers-on at the Court. Boudoir 
favors to King Henry VIII were the 
simple secret of their dignities and 
their positions. Anne, stirred by 
hatred for Cardinal Wolsey who had 
spiked her first romance, pursued 
by the King made a play for the 
throne and won—briefly. She wanted 
no philandering King but his loyalty 
and a throne, and the divorce of his 
Queen Consort Catherine. And of 
course we know the dénouement. 
The King first lost his head to Anne 
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OU will find so many 
of our books good 
ideas for grown-up 
Christmas presents 
that perhaps you 
had better send for 
our genera! catalog 
straightaway. 


But the very newest are these: 
YOU'D BETTER COME QUIETLY by 
Leonard Feeney ($2.00) of which every 
family must get at least one copy for 
Christmas; Dorothy Day's HOUSE OF 
HOSPITALITY ($2.50), a magnifi- 
cently written history of the Catholic 
Worker movement; Henri Gheon's ST. 
VINCENT FERRER ($2.00), the life 
of a saint after Gheon's own heart 
(and practically everyone else's); OR- 
CHARD'S BAY by Alfred Noyes 
($2.50), an enchanting account of his 
garden and his mind written in prose 
and verse; and GOD IN AN IRISH 
KITCHEN by Leo Richard Ward 
($2.50), an Irish-American's journeys in 
lreland—the real Ireland, not the story- 
book country imagined by those with 
a less clear eye. 


All these you can give to practically 
anyone who reads at all, and feel 
pretty sure they will prefer them to 
stockings or ties. For a friend of artis- 
tic leanings try ART FROM THE 
MAYANS TO DISNEY by Jean Char- 
lot ($2.00), the wittiest artist alive; for 
a philosopher, Gilson's CHRISTIAN- 
ITY AND PHILOSOPHY ($2.00); for 
friends in Roman collars or convents 
either THE SPLENDOR OF THE 
LITURGY by Maurice Zundel ($3.00), 
or THE MASS AND THE LIFE O 
PRAYER by Anthony Thorold ($1.50), 
both on the Mass and both really 
readable (the first is the more impor- 
tant, the second the more simple). 


For those who devour the war news 
in the evening paper and then race 
home to hear the same things over the 
radio, EVROPEAN NOTE-BOOK by 
Bernard Wall ($2.50) will be a boon, 
and may even prove calming. THE 
CATHOLIC CENTER by E. |. Wat- 
kin ($3.00) is for those for whom you 
are rather afraid to buy a book at all, 
because they like their reading so rich . 
and deep. 


HAPPY CHRISTMAS! 


SHEED & WARD 
63 Fifth Avenue New York 








TWO FINE NEW NOVELS 


byHelenC. White 


To The End 
of The World 


"A grand story. She shows 
conclusively that the Catholic 
tone and interpretation are 
no ban to literature of the 
best brand'—Tue Sien $2.50 


by George N. Shuster 
Look Away! 


Wisconsin in the days of Lin- 
coln, Douglas and Grant. The 
story of a brilliant woman, a 
tender romance, against war's 


backdrop. $2.50 
AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


The Macmillan Company 
60 Fifth Ave., New York 











in the 
sense. 


mildly painful figurative 
Anne lost her head to the 
King in the tragic sense of bitter 
realism. 

Queen Anne Boleyn furnishes a 
novel which is stirring reading. It is 
immensely interesting. It reveals 
genuine literary competence. But 
one wonders why it is that Francis 
Hackett picks out for a novel Anne 
soleyn in a period which knew the 
superhuman nobilities of Saint 
More and Saint John 
Fisher. Can't there be a literature of 
decency as well as a literature of 
dishonor? 

Doubleday, Doran & Co., N. Y. $2.75. 


Thomas 


In the Steps of St. Francis 
By ERNEST RAYMOND 

Many non-Catholics have written 
about St. Francis of Assisi but never 
as successfully as Ernest Raymond. 
Catholic readers need have no fear 
that he attempts to portray Francis 
as a pre-Reformer; he proves that 
Francis was nothing if not a loyal 
son of the Church. The author tells 
the story of Francis by taking the 
reader with him on a journey that 
follows the exact steps of Francis 
throughout thirteenth-century Italy 
and even the Holy Land. 


The book is not a travelogue, for 
the author merely sets the scene for 
one of the most romantic stories of 
real men. Mr. Raymond describes 
the particular part of the country 
and its people as he himself saw 
them on his recent journey, and then 
continuing with the incident in the 
life of his hero, he tells how Francis 
saw the people and the people saw 
Francis 700 years ago. You may lose 
Francis for awhile with this method 
of telling, but it will not be for long 
and you will not regret the diver- 
sion. 

The most important thing about 
the book is that the author is not 
content to let Francis remain in the 
thirteenth century—he shows the sim- 
ilarity between the age of Francis 
and our own and definitely places 
the challenge of the Poverello be- 
fore us and before “our pushing, our 
purse pride and our snobbery.” The 
humor and the true saintliness of 
Francis are enriched in the author’s 
description, and it is only in the 
scene of the Stigmata that there is 
lacking a complete Catholic under- 
standing. 

H. C. Kinsey & Co., New York. $2.50. 


Orchard’s Bay 
By ALFRED NOYES 


In this volume Alfred Noyes em- 
barks again upon a literary venture 
in prose, interlarded with his latest 
poetry. It is a notorious fact that 
very few professed poets have been 
successful prose writers, with the 
notable exception of Dryden. Noyes 
has succeeded, however, to an ac- 
ceptable degree in putting forth a 
series of readable essays. 

Orchard’s Bay might have been 
entitled: “Random Thoughts in a 
Garden.” In the milieu of his garden 
the poet ruminates over the beau- 
ties of nature and conjures up sun- 
dry ideas incidental to his reveries: 
thoughts sacred and profane, about 
life and literature, God and man. 

Although jejune and drab in 
parts, the bulk of the book is sub- 
stantial stuff and makes pleasant 
reading. The poetic interludes are 
good, bad, and indifferent, with an 
occasional redolence of Wordsworth, 
Keats and Shelley. 

The Catholic spirit in him fre- 
quently finds expression in spiritual 
reflections as when at the end of 
the book’ he muses: “heaven, as 
wiser and simpler men than Ploti- 
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nus have long known, may be a 
state rather than a place; but (a 
they also know) there are certaip 
places in which that state is More 
likely to be experienced than jy 
others; and a garden is one ¢ 
them. . . . Those who can asceng 
from the seen to the unseen ani 
catch faint glimpses of the Etem 
Mind as it is expressed for us here 
in these lowly but exquisite form 
of leaf and flower, do also feel }j 
companionship, share His peace, 


and dimly anticipate His heaven” 
Sheed & Ward, New York. $2.50, 


In Winter We Flourish 
By ANNA SHANNON MCALLISTER 


Students of Ohio’s early histor 
will welcome this vital tale of tyo 
Virginian aristocrats who came pio 
neering to Chillicothe in 1797. Tom 
Worthington and his bride Eleanor 
Van Swearingen freed a number of 
slaves, but because the latter wer 
not allowed to live in Virginia, the 
young couple followed these faithful 
friends to Ohio’s free soil. Here their 
children were born and here Tom 
Worthington rose to wealth and 
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VOCATIONtothe 

Brotherhood, as to the 

* Priesthood, is a grace from 
God. 


One who has the right inten- 
tion of dedicating his life to 
the Divine Master by the vows 
of religion, and who possesses 
the necessary qualities of soul 
and body, might well ask him- 
self whether God is offering 
him this grace. 


Prayer for light, serious 
thought on the reasons for 
becoming a Brother will lead 
to a decision. 


Any applicant who is inter- 
ested in becoming a Passion- 
ist Brother is requested to 
write to: 


Very Rev. Father Provincial, C. P. 
5700 No. Harlem Avenue 
Chicago, Il. 
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The Church 


Before Pilate 

by Edward Leen, C.S.Sp. 
“|. a neat volume; timely, 
informative, inspirational 
and devotional.”—America. 


Choice of Spiritual Book 
Club for November. 


$1.00 
This Way 


to Heaven 
by Paul Hanly Furfey 








A militant and intensely 
Catholic book showing the 
work-a-day man and woman 
the road to sanctity. 


$2 00 


Ideal Christmas gifts, at Bookstores 
or, postpaid, from 


THE PRESERVATION PRESS 
Silver Spring, Maryland 























power as Ohio’s first U. S. Senator. 

Sarah Anne Worthington, the sec- 
ond child of the idealistic pioneers, 
was married at the age of sixteen 
to Edward King. In Winter We 
Flourish is an interesting account of 
her remarkable and ambitious ca- 
reer. The mother of several children, 
sorrow came early into her life when 
her beloved husband died at the age 
of forty. Sarah herself was only 
thirty-six, and for a time it seemed 
though she could not go on liv- 
ing. But her inherent fortitude and 
deep-rooted faith in God came to 
the fore and she eventually took up 
her life of service to others. Her sec- 
md marriage occurred in 1844, to 
William Peter, British Consul. 

Sarah King Peter is best known 
today as the foundress of the Phil- 
adelphia School of Design, the first 
industrial school for women in the 
United States. Here she taught mem- 

of her own sex to make a living 
by artistic means—the drawing of 
patterns for wallpaper, carpets, cali- 
, and by designing household 
goods, woodwork mouldings and 
lymiture carving. Subsequently Mrs. 


Peter visited similar schools in Eu- 
rope, bringing back the latest ideas 
in technique and administration for 
her beloved institution. 

Mrs. McAllister’s story of Sarah 
King Peter, who entered the Church 
in 1854, is well documented, and 
furnishes an interesting study of an 
unusual and talented woman. 
Longmans, Green and Co., New York. $3.50. 


SHORTER NOTES 


CHUM 
By ELEANOR STANLEY LOCKWOOD 

Without a doubt Chum by Elea- 
nor Lockwood is one of the most 
fascinating books for teen-age girls 
that has been’ published in recent 
years. It has humor, excitement, ac- 
tion, and the setting is one dear to 
the heart of every girl—a boarding 
school. 

The escapades of Judith Anne 
and her friends are of enough in- 
terest to charm even the most ada- 
mant. 

The plot is full of life. The every- 
day events of school life are made 
vital and exciting by the clever pen 
of Eleanor Lockwood. There is an 
atmosphere of friendliness, loyalty 
and honesty created in this book 
which makes it worthwhile to place 
in the hands of teen-age girls. 

Miss Lockwood is_ inspirational 
but never preaches. Judith Anne 
and her friends are very admirable 
characters but they are not prudes. 
There is much in these girls to be 
emulated, but the subtlety of the 
author makes this book not a didac- 
tic lesson but rather an exciting ex- 
perience for every girl who reads it. 
Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee. $1.75. 


THE CHURCH BEFORE PILATE 
By EDWARD LEEN, C.S.SP. 


In this volume Father Leen an- 
swers some of the objections which 
modern Pilates hurl at the Church. 
His penetrating thought probes into 
the reasons for the accusations and 
his irrefragable logic answers them 
to the complete satisfaction of the 
sincere reader. From the basis of the 
world’s hatred toward the Church 
the author goes on to the theme of 
human happiness, which constitutes 
the centre of the conflict. The para- 
doxical charges against the Church, 
one extreme in one age, and another 
in the next, so often advanced by 
her enemies in justification for their 


Patronage of our advertisers helps THE SIGN 
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NEW KENEDY 
BOOK S$ 


THE DARK WHEEL 


by S. M. C. The author of ‘Brother Petroc’s Re- 
turn” scores brilliantly again with this fanciful 
novel of the spiritual growth of Greville White, who, 
miraculously suspended between time and eternity, 
is able to perceive not only the lives of good people, 
but also the ultimate reward of such living. $2.00 


MORALITY AND THE 
MYSTICAL BODY 


by EMILE MERSCH, S.]. Translared by Rev. 
Daniel F. Ryan, $.j. This important work on the 
Mystical Body and its application to the problems 
of contemporary humanity is as modern as tele- 
vision. It reconciles the individualist and the col- 
lective tendencies in the modern State. It treats of 
Prayer, Private Property, of Love, Marriage, and 
Chastity, and the Obedience of the Child, the Cit- 
izen and the Religious, in the positive and optimistic 
spirit of supernatural Ethics. 














$3.50 





LYRIC POEMS 


by William Thomas Walsh. Dr. Walsh’s repu- 
tation as a novelist and historian has tended to 
obscure the fact that he is accepted as one of the 
first rank poets of America. This collection repre- 
sents his best work over a period of years. No one 
interested in the present status of Catholic litera- 
ture can afford to be without this important con- 
tribution to our letters. $1.50 


MARY'S 
GARDEN OF ROSES 


by Rev. Hugh F. Blunt. In this work Father 
Biunt’s devotion to Our Lady has come to full fit- 
erary flower. Between the beads of the Rosary he 
paints for us full-colored scenes from her life. They 
are all there, the Joyful, the Sorrowful, the Glorious 
—all depicted in prose that is rich in texture, 
strong in belief, tender in love. $2.00 


PRACTICAL CHARITY 


by Sister Mary Agnes, $.N.D. Using St. Paul’s 
epistle to the Romans as a basis Sister Mary Agnes 
shows us how we may practice charity every day— 
actually, quietly, fruitfully. The greater love, she 
proves, may very often be shown in the smaller 
things. This work is written in the same gracious 
style that made “St. Paul’s Hymn of Charity’ se 
popular. $0.75 




















At All Catholic Book Stores or 


P. J. KENEDY & SONS 





PUBLISHERS . . 
2 BARCLAY ST., 


BOOKSELLERS 
NEW YORK 
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Every Catholic Chapel 
needs an Everett Orgatron 


home store. 






















policies, are revealed in their true 
light of personal hatred and un- 
sound thinking. 

With an economy of expression 
that outlaws ambiguity and equivo- 
cation the author succeeds in encom- 
passing in the narrow confines of 
78 pages a veritable wealth of ma- 
terial on a vital subject. A medita- 
tive perusal of the book will inspire 
Christians to practice Christianity. 
The Preservation Press, Silver Spring, Md. $1.00. 


MARY’S GARDEN OF ROSES 


By HUGH BLUNT 


Of all our beautiful Catholic cus- 
toms, there is none more touching 
han the use of the rosary. On our 
way to work we make sure it is in 
our pocket. We place it under our 
pillow at night: we take it to bed 
with us in our last illness. It slips 
from our lifeless fingers after our 
soul has left our body—but it is 
igain entwined about those’ lifeless 
hands, and goes with our remains 
down into the grave. 

You who read these lines, be sure 
to read Mary’s Garden of» Roses. 
From the Annunciation to the Coro- 
nation of Mary as Queen of Heaven, 





the story flows through the Aves in 
an unbroken stream, flashing with 
color yet deeply significant. This 
expert blending of narrative, medi- 
tation, history and mysteries can 
take its place with the best that is 
already on our bookshelves. It will 
make you love the rosary—but, bet- 
ter still, it will make you love Christ 
and His dear Blessed Mother. 

P. J. Kenedy & Sons, New York. $2.00. 


SAINT VINCENT FERRER 
By HENRI GHEON 


The author has selected from the 
hierarchy of the saints one whom 
many another would shrink from 
attempting to portray to this age 
and day. Vincent Ferrer was a saint 
of the miraculous. He possessed the 
gift of tongues, worked prodigies by 
the score, and what is more, seems 
to have considered it all quite com- 
monplace. To most of us, this would 
seem a miracle itself, but Ghéon 
describes this’ extraordinary saint 
with a simplicity and lack of strain 
he seems to have imbibed from the 
Wonderworker of Valencia himself. 

The story of the Great Schism 


Our advertisers appreciate your patronage 
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through that tangled skein. There 
is also an interesting analysis of 
fifteenth-century thought, especially 
as it influenced the preaching of this 
great Dominican. 

In a word, the book is a typical 
Ghéon biography—swift-moving and 
interesting, often lightened with a 
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touch of humor. It is a welcome in 
addition to those attractive Lives especi 
which the pen of this author i mas, 
peculiarly capable of producing. prop 
Sheed & Ward, New York. $2.00. Sheed 
A MODERN FLOWER OF ST. FRANCS § ___ 
By A SISTER OF THE THIRD ORDER OF ST. RC 

FRANCIS, MISSIONARIES OF THE SACK 

HEART Coné 

Victim-souls are not a rarity i tg 
the ascetical and mystical life of the wt 
Church. These chosen souls eithet Phil 
offer themselves voluntarily to _ 
for a life of pain and suffering # LA 
else accept such a life with super 
natural resignation when God sends Fer 
it to them, that through their vicatk B iss 
ous immolation God’s mercy or bent & swim 
son may be extended to their fellow, = 
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December, 1939 

the vocation of Sister M. Francis de 
sales, whose life is recorded in this 
yolume. 

There is no record of her having 
jsked for such a destiny. But when 
wiul suffering in the form of 
chronic mastoiditis fell like a cloak 
upon her and enveloped the last sev- 
eneen years of her mortal pilgrim- 

in darkness and pain, she made 
cheerful offering of her suffering. 

Though this book deals with sick- 
ness and suffering, the story is by 
no means depressing. It is packed 
with cheer and holy joy. It is charm- 
ingly and lovingly written by a de- 
yoted sister Companion. 

Bensiger Brothers, New York, $1.25 


THE NEW CAROL 
By JOAN WINDHAM 
Illustrated by JEAN HEBBELYNCK 

With the publication of Six 
O'Clock Saints Joan Windham 
achieved immediate popularity with 
young readers—and with each new 
book her popularity has increased. 
Unlike many other writers of juve- 
nile books, Miss Windham writes 
in language that children‘can really 
understand. That is one of the rea- 
sons why her books are always so 
enthusiastically received. 

In The New Carol the story-tell- 
ing ability of Joan Windham is 
combined with the talents of the 
Belgian artist, Jean Hebbelynck. 
The result is a group of amusing 
and interesting stories built around 
five well-known Christmas Carols. 
Each story is accompanied by a 
colorful full-page illustration, done 
in the style for which Miss Heb- 
belynck is becoming famous. 

If you have a young acquaintance 
of picture-book age whom you would 
especially like to please this Christ- 
mas, The New Carol is a very ap- 
propriate gift. 

Sheed & Ward, New York. $1.25. 








ROSEMONT COLLEGE 


Rosemont, Pa. 
Conducted by the of the Society of the 
Holy Child Jesus. A joge for Catholic Women. 
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rania Dower to confer Begnecs Se ences 
aod Letters. Junior year abroad. 4-}-- and 
non-resident studente 8 Situated Pr. SK miles ' os 
Philadelphia on the Main Line of the P. B. 
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IT WAS NEWS TO ME 


By CHARLES J. O'MALLEY 

The joy of living and struggling 
finds little space in many modern 
autobiographies. Most men and 
women who give us their life stories 
build around a solemn theme. Their 
readers turn the last page in a men- 
tal twilight—sometimes in the black- 
ness of night. 

This newspaper man who worked 
and fought and travelled far, kept 
sunshine in his eyes and heart from 
his boyhood in Ireland to his pres- 
ent mellow age. In a series of inter- 
esting and humorous incidents he 
brings us through the rough and 
vital years that marked the growth 
of our Western states. You do not 
need a book-mark for you will en- 
joy re-reading almost any of the epi- 
sodes that are part of this well-filled 
life. Wholesome and encouraging, 
the book is a distinct relief from the 
defeatist and _ pessimistic pages 
turned out in such volume by our 
presses today. 

Bruce Humphries, Inc., Boston, Mass. $2.50. 


MATTERS OF MOMENT 
By J. E. MOFFATT, S.J. 


The practice of meditation on di- 
vine things is daily becoming more 
and more common among our 
Catholic lay folk. Priests and re- 
ligious give themselves to this holy 
exercise as their state requires. But 
all need aid to refresh the mind and 
to stimulate the heart. 

To help some souls in this practice 
of meditation, at least in a simple 
form, is the object of this Series. 
Through the Exercises of this first 
book the soul is purified of sin and 
set on the right path that leads to 
heaven. There will, however, be 
four books in the series. We recom- 
mend this first book in the hope 
that the reader will also look for- 
ward to the three books to follow. 
Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. $1.00. 
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THE INDEX 


of the 18th volume of THE 
SIGN—August, 1938 to July, 
1939—is now available at ten 
cents per copy. 

This detailed index lists all 
the books reviewed in THE 
SIGN during that year. 








LEONARD HALL SCHOOL 


XAVERIAN BROTHERS 
A Cath as ON . ARDTOWN, MARYLAND 
atholic Elementary 
Country Boarding School O OYS 
Small classes — Individual Instruction 
Forty Acre ee Teste 


i 
Shee. — CALVERT_A Summer Paradise for Boys 
Bay, one — from the school. Address 
seeuner Rogatus, C.F.X A.M., Director, Box A, 
Leonardtown, Ma. 











Mission Helpers, Towson, Maryland. 
Please send sample copy to: 





FREE 24-page Catalogue 


Over 200 Mothers Superior and Sisters are “yo 4 
ering Merribee Stamped Goods, 

embroidered linen table covers, sheets, pillow af 
scarfs, ete., for their own use or as gifts; while oth- 


are very embroider 
instructions are supplied with each piece. Just write 
for the new 24-page catalogue that shows over 100 
new items. Many in genuine Imported linen. It is 
FREE. Write: 


MERRIBEE ART EMBROIDERY CO. 
22 West 21st Street, Dept. 527, N. Y. 








College of New Rochelle 


New Rochelle, New York 


Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Accredited By the Association of American Universities 
Westchester County—Sixteen Miles From Grand Central Station New York City 











LA SALLE MILITARY 
ACADEMY 

EFrEctiva colle e@ preparation under 
Brothers of the Christian School, Smail 
Welcanenen buildings on 167- 

acre Long Island estate. Pool and ocear. 
Tamuning. 9-hole golf course. R.O.T.C. 


r De 
Catalog, pt.. 53rd year. Moderate rate. 











SETON HILL COLLEGE poss. 


Pre-Medicine, Pre-Law, Teacher Training, Social Service 
Degrees in Liberal Arts, Music, Home Economics 


Accredited by Association of American Universities 
Women from 11 foreign countries and 37 American States 
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CLUNFRATEHNITY 


of the Most Holy Cross and Passion 


Ohus Lord is not only our model but also our reward; His 
lips formulate the precept, His conduct presents to us the ex- 
ample, and He Himself will be the recompense of our efforts. 
We should, therefore, often revert to the Life of Our Lord 
Jesus Christ. But it matters littke whether we be attracted by the 
hold Childhood, the Hidden or Public Life, the Passion, the 
Eucharist, the Crucified or the Risen Saviour—for little or great, 
humbled or glorious, it is always Our Lord, and the essential 
point is to conceive a personal affection for Him, to strive to 
resemble Him and to please Him, And each one is free to seek 
Him there where He may easily find Him. “/f with all your 
heart you truly seek Me, you shall ever surely find Me.” Thus 
saith the Lord. 

\ means which will surely help us is to have a picture, or a 
statue, according to our taste, of this adorable Master, and 
keep it continually before our eyes, that the sight of it may stir 
us up to converse with Him. 

Every Christian household should have during the Christmas 
season, its litthe Crib, In this way we would be made conscious 
that we should associate ourselves with the shepherds and wise 
men in adoring Jesus lying on the straw, and honor His mother 
and foster father who on their knees contemplate Him, speak 
to Him, love Him. Remain thus in your heart and thought near 
Him. Speak to Him with great humility, but also with great 
love, and remember that you can never show Him enough rever- 
ence and love. Expose your needs to Him with confidence, telling 
Him of your troubles, begging of Him to remedy them, and 
above all acknowledging your unworthiness of His friendship. 

If you have not the habit-of making these colloquies with Our 
Lord, small wonder is it that you can find nothing to say; but, 
if you have once acquired this habit, such a thing cannot happen. 
Where there is a will there is a way. You can do it. Have you 
ever tried? Why wait until Christmas? Why not begin today? 


St. MICHAEL’s MONASTERY, FATHER RAYMUND, C.P. 
Union Crry, N. J. Director 


GEMMA’S LEAGUE UF PRAYER 


Buessep Gemma Galgani, the SPIRITUAL TREASURY 


White Passion Flower of Lucca, ait ee of November, ae 


Italy, is the patron of this League. Masses Heard 28,858 
Its irpose is to pray for Holy Communions.......... 8,476 
itil snl 22 ‘) if r the Visits to B. Sacrament 10,928 
conversion of the millions of Spiritual Communions 12,921 
pagan souls in the Passionist Mis- Benediction Services......... 3,738 


. . : : Sacrifices, Sufferings 20,967 
sions in Hunan, China, and to iin itin: sane 
obtain spiritual comfort and Visits to the Crucifix........ 8,921 
strength for our devoted mission- Beads of the Five Wounds... —_10,287 

Cne should. hase ihe Offerings of PP. Blood 25,17 

aric “ef ne Mg 1OUIC puieal the gen- Visits to Our Lady 11,211 
eral intention of offering these Rosaries 11,192 
prayers for the spread of Christ’s Beads of the Seven Dolors... 4,812 
: s Ejaculatory Prayers......... 358,895 

Kingdom in China, Hours of Study, Reading... 8,608 
\ll requests for leaflets, and all Hours of Labor 9,856 


correspondence relating to Gem- = \ — SGN - alias 


ma’s League should be addressed Prayers, Devotions 28,215 
to Gemma’s League, in care of Hours of Silence 29,214 

: i ie a Various Works 22,419 
[HE Sicn, Union City, New Jersey. 





Restrain Not Grace 
SFrom the Dead 


(Ecclus, 7:37) 


Kindly remember in your pray. 
ers and good works the follow. 
ing recently deceased relatives 
and friends of our subscribers; 


Most Rev. Augustus Schwertner 

Msgr. Michael J. Lavel 

Rev. Harold Reiley, 8. ‘i 

Rev. Patrick Fox 

Mother M. Madeleine 

Sr. mg? Alinda (Simons) 

Sr. rsula (Galligan) 

Sr. M. Boniface (Herdt) 

Sr. M. Ambrosia (Timon) 

. Leonarda (Dunn) 

* Boot O’Connor 

Martha Gorretta 

Elizabeth J. Griffin 

soetee Kreuz, Sr. 

Mrs. McCrudden 

Mary “gnes Rayne 

James ent 

Mary Martin 

Louis Lauterbach 

William J. Russell 

John J. Hannon 

John Do 


Katherine Kreiner 
Elenora Schaulie 
Margaret Harris 
Francis B. McAnerney 
aret A. rar 


n 
Joseph Pelletier, 
John vouben, 2 
James McMaho: .™ 
Mary V. Gallagher 
Nellie Sepples 
Mary Steiner 
George C, Wa pes 
Frances McMa 


porngomew J. Conley 
P, Fitzgerald 

242, M. Morgan 

Josephine Zoller 

Mary Sullivan 

J. F. \* ~~ 

John J. 

Elizabeth Jenny 

Margaret T. Rowean 


ward Beter 
Hazel Adele Judge 
R. Lee Davis 
Frank O. Seifert 
Hannah Moore 
Mary Crawford 
Bridget McNamara 


Charles Mathes, Sr. 
Frances McGeever 





Caroline. C. Morgan 
Nick Delcranio 


Catherine Daly 
Rosanna Byrne 
Margaret Convery 
somes A. Malone 
J. E. Twomey 
Eileen Fae 


oi i, 
Matilda Cummings 
James A. Banzer 
Edward Gormley 
en Ronaghan 
Mary Kiernan 

Ellen Cassidy 
Winifred Daniel 


John Maguschak 

J. B. M. McDonald 
Susie McGannon 

Mrs. John L. Cotegher 
Gheries 2. D. hes eton 


Annie Navis 


May their souls and the souls of 
all the faithful departed through 
the mercy of God rest in peace. 

—Amen. 
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.* t ee ucing 
“(Our Lady of The Sign’ 


A statue of unusual beauty and devotion which 
symbolizes Mary’s generous offering of her Son for 
the salvation of mankind and her own immeasur- 


able suffering. 


We suggest an early order for your own home or 


as an exceptionally attractive Christmas gift. 


The statue (2 feet, 2 inches high) is now available 


in three finishes. Prices include carrying charges: 


Two Tone ... 


Polychrome .. 10.00 





THE SIGN 
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The Year-Round Way of Saying : 


COMPLIMENT to 

the intelligence and 
Catholicity of your friends; 
a tribute to your own fine 
sense of values; a gift that 
will be cherished and use- 
ful every season and every 
month of the year. 


For us each new subscrip- 
tion affords an opportunity 
to enlarge that circle of 
readers to whom we may 
present the best in current 
Catholic literature. 


THERE IS A SUBSCRIPTION BLANK INSIDE FOR YOUR CONVENIENG 




















